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LIFE. 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul, 
Not hastening to, nor turning from, the 

goal: 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a 

whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer: 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey will 
be joy: 
Still seeking what I sought when but a 
boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
I shall grow old, but never lose life’s zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be the best. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The accounts in this issue of two large 
societies, the Ladies of the Maccabees 
and the Woman’s Relief Corps, show that 
women are able to handle extensive busi- 
ness enterprises. The system of organi- 
zation—local, State and national—is care- 
fully managed and adhered to. The Na- 
tional Relief Corps requires reports and 
settlements quarterly. It has no liabili- 
ties. 








— >? — 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes: ‘‘Notwith- 
standing the delightful trip and the many 
helpful experiences we have had, Miss 
Anthony and I are glad to be at home once 
more, and already are in the midst of the 
fray. The last three weeks of our stay 
abroad, we travelled to different parts of 
England and Edinburgh, Scotland, visit- 
ing the descendants of the Brights and 
Richard Cobden, and some of the older 
suffrage workers. We bad garden parties 
and meetings in London, at which Mrs. 
Catt was also present and spoke, and 
we greatly regretted that she could 
hot accompany us on the whole trip. 
Other garden meetings were held at 
Manchester, Bristol, and Glastonbury, 
England; and at Edinburgh, Scotland. We 
had many invitations to speak in other 
Places, but after Miss Anthony’s and my 
Own hard work for nearly three weeks in 
Berlin, and it being our vacation, we 
thought we needed a rest. The voyage 
home was very comfortable, and Miss An- 
thony seemed to improve every day. In 
Speaking of the meetings I forgot the one 





on the night of Saturday, Aug. 20, on ship- 
board, It is acustom onali English ships 
to give one night each passage for the ben- 
efit of sailors’ orphans, and it is usually a 
concert, but in addition this time they in- 
vited Miss Anthony and me to speak, and 
we embraced the opportunity for our 
cause. The Ear! of Huston presided, and 
there were others of the ‘nobility’ present, 
and as they said they had never heard a 
woman speak before, it was interesting to 
watch them and to hear their remarks. 
But it was much more interesting to bear 
the many people say they believed in and 
were glad of our movement. I think some 
of them will be good helpers by-and-by. 
So you see, in our travels, even on the sea, 
we still worked for our cause. I send you 
this message because you will be glad to 
know Miss Anthony returns from ber trip 
as well or better than when she sailed 
from America. I am much better, and 
feel the change has been good for me in 
every Way.’’ 





me 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says in a 
private letter, written on her homeward 
voyage: ‘Miss Anthony was at her best 
in Berlin, and the way in which she en- 
dured the strain of that big convention 
was a marvel. Mise Shaw won laurels 
right and left with her oratory, and Mrs. 
Gilman had an army of delighted admirers 
about ber all the time. . . . In Germany, 
Holland and England the suffragists re- 
gard the JouURNAL as a sort of suffrage 
Bible, and its influence is felt the whole 
world round,”’ 





> 





The Woman's Civic Improvement League 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., has finished its ex- 
periment in the way of showing how the 
streets of the city may be effectively 
cleaned and kept so. It will be recalled 
that they asked for permission to take 
charge, through the Department of Health, 
of the cleaning of Main Street for three 
months for a distance of six and a half 
blocks, the city to pay them a sum equal 
to that usually expended for this work, 
and, further, to provide the appliances 
customarily supplied. They inaugurated 
the Waring system, and had the streets 
frequently flushed, placed metal boxes on 
the corners plainly marked as waste re- 
ceptacles, secured the coéperation of the 
abutting property owners and tenants, 
and procured the enforcement of long- 
neglected ordinances. After the experi- 
ment had been successfully concluded, a 
report was prepared by Rev. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, who had initiated the 
movement. The N. Y. Outlook editorially 
commends this municipal work, which is 
much more onerous than casting a ballot. 
It says: 

This Kalamazoo experiment clearly in- 
dicates what women can do; what officials 
can do if they will only go about the work 
in the right way; and that the average 
community does not so much need more 
laws, ordinances, and regulations as it 
needs the enforcement of those already on 
the statute-books. The local anthborities 
of Kalamazoo have learned their lesson, 
as they have agreed to continue the gooc 
work begun by the women. 

The Outlook might learn its lesson frum 
the Kalamazoo experiment that women 
are able to enforce laws without carrying 
guns. 


—_———-— — 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the General Federation will be held in St. 
Louis on Sept. 16. The president, Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker, has issued invitations 
to editors of club journals and newspaper 
club departments to meet with the direc- 
tors, in the hope that some plan may be 
developed ‘‘by which,’’ as her letter says, 
‘‘we may properly disseminate informa- 
tion connected with the great interests of 
the Federation in a worthy and dignified 
manner.’’ 


>a -—_ 


WOMEN’S SOCIETIES RELATING TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. 





In addition to the Association of Army 
Nurses, there are at present seven nation- 
al organizations of women which hold a 
relation to the Northern forces in the 
Civil War. The reports made at the an- 
nual meetings of these societies, held in 
Boston during Grand Army week, show a 
magnitude of membership and effort not 
realized by outsiders. 

The senior organization, the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, had its beginning in the for- 
mation, as far back as 1869, of local soci- 
eties auxiliary to individual posts of the 
G. A. R. The first of these societies is 
claimed by Portland, Me. The distinction 
of the first State organization belongs to 
Massachusetts. By the advice of Gen. 





Horace Binney Sargent, department com- 
mander of the Massachusetts G. A. R.,a 
convention was held at Fitchburg on Feb. 
12, 1879. Sixteen societies sent delegates, 
and the Relief Corps of Massachusetts was 
formed, with Mrs, Sarah E. Fuller, then of 
East Boston, as president. 

In 1881, the Woman’s Relief Corps was 
endorsed by the National Encampment of 
the G. A. R. In July, 1883, in response 
to a call from Comrade Paul Van der 
Voort of Nebraska, then commander in- 
chief, a convention of the Relief Corps 
was called to meet in Denver, Colo., to 
consider the formation of a national or- 
ganization. Thirteen States responded, 
and the National Relief Corps was formed 
with Mrs. E. Florence Barker, of Massa- 
chusetts, president. 

Briefly stated, the object of the Corps 
is to aid the G. A. R. to perpetuate the 
memory of its dead; to assist such Union 
veterans and their families, widows or 
orphans, as need help and protection; to 
cherish and emulate the deeds of the 
army nurses and all women who served 
their country at home or at the front; to 
inculcate patriotism and love of country, 
and to encourage the spread of universal 
liberty and equal rights to all. 

The returns show how well these prin- 
ciples have been carried out. More than 
two and one-half million dollars have been 
expended in relief work, not including 
countless donations of food and clothing, 
and money raised for general or other ex- 
penses. In addition, over a thousand 
dollars was expended for the decoration 
of the graves of Northern soldiers in the 
South; $800 for Kansas flood sufferers; 
$1,000 for the McKinley memorial fund, 
and over $30,000 was turned over to G. A, 
R. posts to aid in their work. All this is 
done so quietly that few outside hear 
of it. 

A large amount of work was done by 
the Woman’s Relief Corps toward secur- 
iog the passage by Congress of the Army 
Nurse Pension bill in 1892. Among the 
members who gave the matter personal 
attention for months were Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmeyer, herself a distinguished army 
nurse, Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood of 
Ohio, and Mrs. Harriet L. Reed of Massa- 
chusetts. The billas passed forbids any 
agent or attorney accepting a fee for the 
prosecution of any claim under the act. 
Consequently many members of the Relief 
Corps have assisted army nurses to secure 
necessary evidence in support of their 
claims. 

In 1899, the Woman’s Relief Corps came 
into possession by gift of a fine property 
at Madison, O., which it fitted up as a 
home for ex-army nurses and soldiers’ 
wives and widows. There have been at 
times more than seventy inmates of this 
home, which was sustained by the Na- 
tional Corps until within the past year, 
when it was turned over tu tbe State. In 
addition, several departments have State 
homes, and nearly all are liberal contrib- 
utors to soldiers’ homes in their respec- 
tive States. 

Second only to the work of relief has 
been the suitable observance of Memorial 
Day. The local corps unite with the 
posts in memorial services. Prominent 
members are in frequent demand for Me- 
morial Day addresses. The Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps has erected memorials, monu- 
ments, urns and buildings, and presented 
many flags and banners to G. A. R. posts. 

In 1893 the scope of the society was 
broadened, to include the work of pro- 
moting patriotic teaching in the public 
schools of their land. By the united efforts 
of the G.A. R. and W. R. C, flags have been 
placed over schoolhouses and other public 
buildings, and the flag salute introduced 
into the schools. Patriotic primers, flags, 
Declaration of Independence charts, oleo- 
graphs of the Stars and Stripes and other 
patriotic pictures, have also been present- 
ed to thousands of schools. It is in pur- 
suance of patriotic work with children 
that the “‘living flag’? has been made a 
feature of three encampments. 

In 1896 the National W. R. C., after 
considerable hesitancy, accepted from the 
Georgia G. A. R., the deeds of the Ander- 
sonville prison grounds, and took upon 
themselves the responsibility of its care 
and improvement. The Andersonville 
Prison Board was created, with Mrs. Liza- 
beth A. Turner, of Boston, as chairman. 
Mrs. Turner has filled the office continu- 
ously, and to her untiring efforts is due 
much that has been accomplished, Addi- 
tional land has been purchased, so that 
the grounds now consist of eighty and 
one-tenth acres, including not only the 
stockade, but all of the forts and earth- 
works around it, and a strip one hundred 





feet wide, which leads to the public high- 
way and the railroad station. The old 
forts are well preserved, and are now 
shaded by young forest trees. Extensive 
improvements have been made. The en- 
tire property has been enclosed by a sub- 
stantial fence, and a nine room residence 
built for the use of the caretaker. A few 
rooms, prettily furnished by the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, are also available for guests 
who may wish to remain for a time. 

The National Woman’s Relief Corps is 
reaching out in many directions from year 
to year. Humane teaching, peace and 
arbitration, and the promotion of good 
citizenship are subjects recently taken 
up. At one of the sessions in Boston, 
when exchange of greetings were in or- 
der, Major Mink, of New York, husband 
of Sarah S. Mink, a past national presi- 
dent of the W. R. C., now deceased, was 
introduced, After commending the work 
accomplished by the W. R. C., he suggest- 
ed that it was time for the women to 
work for themselves, in forwarding the 
movement for equal suffrage. 

There are no distinctions of creed or 
color inthe Woman’s Relief Corps. All 
loyal women of good moral character are 
eligible to membership. Its growth is 
continuous, and with its one hundred and 
forty thousand members, it ranks as one 
of the largest organizations of women in 
the United States. 

The newly-elected president, Mrs. Fan- 
nie E. Minot, of Concord, N. H., is well 
known in her city and State as one active- 
ly interested in charitable, educational, 
and church work. She graduated from 
Wheaton Seminary as valedictorian of her 
class in 1867. She is president of the 
Concord Woman’s Club, and is prominent 
in the State Federation. In the W. R. C. 
she has held high official positions, and 
has shown marked executive ability. 

When the Woman’s Relief Corps extend- 
ed its scope to include all loyal women, 
some members dissented. This led to the 
formation, in 1886, of a separate national 
organization—the Ladies of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Its membership 
is limited to the relatives and descendants 
of men who fought for the Union. It has 
about 30,000 members widely distributed. 
During the past year it disbursed $7,000 
to G. A. R. posts, $38,000 to the mainten- 
ance of widows’ homes, and $4,000 to sol- 
diers’ homes. Mrs. Mary T. Hager of 
Chicago is president. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society auxiliary to the 
Sons of Veterans, organized about 1887, 
shortened its name this year to the Sons 
of Veterans’ Auxiliary. Mrs. Kate Hard- 
castle, of Philadelphia, is president. The 
retiring president, Miss Addie M. Wallace 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has been connected 
with the Clay Worker, a leading industrial 
magazine, for fourteen years, and is now 
its assistant editor. She is assistant sec- 
retary of the National Brick Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

The Daughters of Veterans originated 
with a few school girls in Massillon, O., 
daughters or granddaughters of Union 
soldiers, who banded together in 1885. In 
December of that year they organized a 
chartered society. ‘The first ‘‘tent’’ was 
named in honor of Mrs. McKinley. In 
1890 a national organization was formed. 
Reports this year showed active relief 
work, increase in membership, and good 
financial condition. Mrs. Ida E. Warren, 
of Worcester, Mass., was elected presi- 
dent. 

The Woman’s Veteran Relief Union, 
auxiliary to the Union Veteran’s Union, 
which is composed exclusively of soldiers 
who have seen actual service at the front, 
was formed in 1889. It has a member- 
ship of two thousand, extending through- 
out the country. Mrs. Ella Craft, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was reélected presi- 
dent. 

The purpose of the Woman’s National 
Association, auxiliary to Union ex-Prison- 
ers of War, is indicated by its name. Mrs. 
William Paul is president, and Mrs. Lottie 
B. McCaffrey, secretary, both of Alleghe- 
ney City, Pa. Mrs. McCaffrey was con- 
fined in Castle Thunder, Richmond, Va., 
for six months during the Civil War. 

The Ladies’ National Association of 
Naval Veterans, of which Mrs. Jennie 
Laird, of Providence, R. I., is secretary, 
has a definite field of relief and patriotic 
work. 

Owing to insufficient data the writer is 
unable to estimate the aggregate member- 
ship of these societies, but it must num- 
ber at least 200,000 women whose aims 
and work are along similar lines, and 
whose influence, if concentrated upon se- 
curing any definite measure, would be al- 
most irresistible. F. M. A. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELIZABETH StuART PHELIs WaRD is 
spending the summer at Gloucester, 
Mass., where she has just completed a 
new romance, which will be published in 
October by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. One 
of the leading characters in the novel is a 
dog. 

ALBERTINE FRiptz is a police officer in 
Norway. She lives on the island of Nak- 
holm, which belongs to the Government. 
She has a farm, milks her cows and takes 
care that excursion parties do not cause 
any damage to tue Government’s quarries, 
agricultural experiment station and drill- 
ing grounds. 


Mrs. EVANGELINE HEAR?z, of Denver, 
ex-member of the Colorado House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been nominated for 
Presidential Elector on the Populist State 
ticket. Other women on this ticket are: 
Miss Mathilde A. Johnstone, Denver, for 
State Superintendent Public Instruction; 
Mrs. Hattie Norton for State Auditor, and 
Ella G. Uassidy for Regent of the State 
University. The platform declares for 
more stringent child labor laws. 


Mrs. LizaBetu A, TURNER, chairman 
of the Andersonville prison board of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, packed the first 
box of supplies sent to the front from 
Boston at the opening of the civil war. 
After the death of her husband, who en- 
listed in the war and never returned, she 
consecrated her life to the soldiers, serv- 
ing on the Christian Commission, Aid So- 
cieties and Relief Corps. A room inthe 
Soldiers’ Home at Chelsea, Mass., has 
been named in her honor. 

Miss FLORENCE HoLBRook, a teacher 
in the Chicago public schools, has edited 
a number of books and written others. 
Among these are a series of readers for 
third, fourth and fifth grades, merely 
compilations done in conjunction with 
others; ‘‘Round the World in Myth and 
Song,” very delightful stories for children 
—sight readers; a primary geography, and 
the ‘‘Hiawatha Primer.” ‘This, her most 
original work, is based on sound psycho- 
logical principles. 

LADY CHEYLESMORE is one of the titled 
English women who have taken an active 
part in helping the poor women of Ireland 
to earn a living other than work in the 
fields. She originated the curious doll 
industry in Dublin, which consists of 
dressing dolls to represent children fa- 
mous in past history or the world of the 
present day. In common with all of these 
movements of recent years, the doll in- 
dustry has met with marked success and 
is followed by many poor women in Dub- 
lin, Lady Cheylesmore is a sister of Mrs. 
Alfred Vanderbilt. 


Mrs. JANE Wort has served the post 
office at Overton, Eng., for nearly thirty 
years, twenty years of the time as letter 
carrier. The district is somewhat re- 
mote and Jane’s “‘round’’ has been fifteen 
miles a day, winter and summer alike. 
When the post office verified this fact they 
granted her a raise. But at the present 
time Mrs. Wort, who is in her seventy- 
fifth year, is the recipient of the princely 
wage of six shillings and sixpencea week. 
There are those who believe tbat her ser- 
vices will entitle her to a pension on re- 
tirement, but the post office is reported to 
think otherwise. 


Mrs. ALPHEUS HARDy, who died re- 
cently at the age of 88 years, was the 
widow of Alpheus Hardy, in his day one 
of the most prominent men of this city. 
Both in her own social life and as help- 
mate in her husband’s eminent career, 
Mrs. Hardy was a woman of great influ- 
ence and deeds. It was at the Hardy 
home that the king of the Sandwich 
Islands was entertained on his memorable 
visit to Boston. Mrs. Hardy, with her 
husband, travelled extensively in Egypt 
when there were only the most primitive 
means of transportation and the desert 
was crossed on horseback. In her re- 
ligious and charitable work Mrs. Hardy 
was a pioneer. When the Y. M. C. A, 
was an experiment she gave $1,000 to its 
support. She also was a director of the 
Rutland Street Refuge for Young Women. 
She furnished funds and encouragement 
to a young Japanese, who adopted Hardy 
as his surname, and as Joseph Neesima 
Hardy founded and made successful Dosh- 
isha University in Japan. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that about 
this time Mrs. Hardy was honored by this 
Japanese by having one of the finest and 
newest chrysanthemums named after her 
—the Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. 
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Vital Issues. 


Eprrep ‘sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 


(Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











HEIRLOOMS. 
To my child I have transmitted, 
Just as they were given me, 
The traditions that were fitted 
To my ancient feeble-witted 
Undeveloped ancestry. 


Sacred feelings, pure emotions, 
Which originally came 

From the age of lukewarm oceans 

And vast beasts of sinuous motions— 
And were suited to the same. 


All untouched the gift has rested —- 
I have never cut the string-- 
Unassorted, undigested, 
Unconsidered, uncontested-- 
Take, my child, the sacred thing! 


But presume not to unfold it! 

Let no worn-out remnant stray— 
Just exactly as you holdit — 
Let more ages harder mould it-- 


Hand it down along the way. 
—C.P.G 





MALTHUSIANISM AND RACE SUICIDE. 

Here are the names of two schools of 
thought, two views of our human prob- 
lem, both pointing to better conditions— 
in exactly opposite directions. The first 
is filled with horror of over-population 
and insufficient food, and proposes a sci- 
entific system of stirpiculture or eugenics 
to check the birth-rate. The second is 
equally horrified with a decreasing birth- 
rate, and seeks to encourage large fam- 
ilies. And a lover of the human race, a 
student of sociology, is filled, not with 
horror or amazement, but with a patient 
wonder that we earnest people can see 80 
far aud fail to see further. 

There are in human life certain natural 
laws, working smoothly and certainly to 
admirable ends, without any effort or sac- 
rifice of ours. Some things we have to 
attend to, consciously and with effort; 
others are best promoted by physiological 
avd sociological forces. 

Our habit has been from the earliest 
times to appeal wholly to the individual 
conscience and will, and ignore, even op- 
pose, natural laws. Some of these we do 
not know, others we misunderstand and 
misapply. 

Now Mr. Malthus, gazingatthetroublous 
field of human life, saw that population in- 
creased at such and suck a ratio, and that 
the world’s food supply did not increase 
as swiftly. Here was a dreadful prospect! 
It was a simple arithmetical problem to 
show that in so many years the popula- 
tion would be three deep all over the 
earth, as it were—and nothing to eat! Or, 
to view it a little more rationally, that the 
food and the people would simply bal- 
ance, and the rest of the world’s life bea 
frantic struggle for existence to which our 
previous experience would be as a polite 
banquet. 

There are two “‘ifs’’ in the dreadful vis- 
ion of Malthus—his arithmetic was good, 
but his judgment of facts poor. 

If the food supply was stationary, and 
if the increase in population was certain, 
then his result is an evil future to be 
dreaded. But our recent discoveries in 
intensive agriculture, and other scientific 
suggestions for improving human nutri- 
tion, have so multiplied the potentia) pro- 
ductivity of the earth as to remove its 
limits to the dimmest of far futures. 

Still, if, like the cooling of the earth, it 
would come, we should reach the end 
some day; so if the population continues 
an invariable rate of increase, we should 
ultimately come to that dreadful balance 
between food and folks. But this last 
‘if’? is the weakest point in the Malthu- 
sian argument. 

The fears of the Race Suicide school are 
f ounded on facts that prove that human- 
ity does not increase at an invariable ratio; 
that, on the contrary, it varies from twelve 
and twenty to a family to none at all, and 
that in some nations the decrease in the 
birth-rate is a public danger. This con- 
tradictory situation reminds one of the 
various Kilkenny arguments against wo- 
mao suffrage. 

Here is England fretting about check- 
ing its population; and here is France 
equally concerned about increasing it. 
Visibly there are differences in our rate 
of increase. 

The American fear is that some people 
will increase faster than others—as indeed 
they perceptibly do. We complain that 
our “American stock’? does not increase 
fast enough, and that the ‘‘foreign stock’ 
does. This is an amusing distinction—as 
if none were Americans save those whose 
foreign stock came over in a certain cen- 
tury, charter members, as it were—al| 
later additions inferior! 

America was “‘settled’’ by Spaniards, 
French, Dutch, English, and other folks, 
and has been settling ever since with 
every kind of people. This is what makes 
us the splendid world people we are, this 








blended blood is America. Let us say, 
then, that after living here a few genera- 
tions, our birth-rate decreases, that Amer- 
icanization acts as a check on population. 
What does that show? 

It shows in the human race that great 
biological law Spencer phrased thus: ‘‘In- 
dividuation is in inverse proportion to 
reproduction,’’ and which Galton has 
pointed out in his work on heredity asa 
decrease in birth-rate proportionate to 
improved conditions. The practical ideal 
for the world is to have it all, the whole 
round globe, safe, habitable, beautiful, 
comfortably filled with noble human be- 
ings, who bad overcome all the primitive 
problems of life and were exercising 
themselves on the higher ones. 

Such a comfortable filling would mean 
a stationary population, one which re 
placed itself but did not indefinitely multi- 
ply. And it is exactly to sucha balance of 
population that we are tending, under the 
orderly working of natural law. 

The lower the grade of life the higher 
the rate of increase—bacteria have the 
largest families! Insects, oysters, fish— 
these are the mothers of millions; no race 
suicide for them, Oysters would make 
the sea solid in a few years if they all 
lived; but in nature’s balance of power 
they are destroyed by millions, too. 
Small beasts and vermin of any kind— 
rats, rabbits, guinea pigs—thus multiply 
ata prodigious rate. As you go higher 
and higher in the line of evolution, you 
come to ‘unum, sed leone’’—though, by 
the way, Mrs. Leone usually has two, 

The reason is clear. When any kind of 
creature has to exercise complex abilities 
to keep alive, when its energies must be 
used in lines of extreme specialization, it 
does not spend itself so lavishly in mere 
reproduction, but in personal develop- 
ment; it becomes a finer and more able 
creature, less numerous, more efficient, 

This is precisely what happens to the 
human creature. The lower the grade, 
the more children; the higher the grade, 
the less children. A complex personal 
development, such as accompanies high 
civilization, means a lower birth-rate. 

Thus beautifully, quietly, naturally does 
society balance itself; rising from the 
profuse fecundity of the lower races, and 
their struggle for mere existence, to the 
peace, comfort, and culture of the higher 
social grades, replenishing, but not need- 
lessly multiplying their numbers, 

There is no fear of any extinction of 
the race, mother nature is quite equal to 
her business, we need not be so alarmed. 
Neither is there any fear of a higher but 
smaller society being overwhelmed by a 
lower and more numerous. Social power 
lies not in quantity but in quality—even 
in warfare intellect and wealth count for 
more than numbers. 

What we have to do to check population 
is simply fo elevate it. As fast as we learn 
to eliminate gross poverty, ignorance, and 
the accompanying low habits, so fast will 
the swarming masses of inferior people 
give place to a lesser number of superior 
people. 

It is a beautiful prospect. Improve the 
world as fast as we can, make things right 
for all of us, give good conditions to ev- 
ery child that is born, cultivate humanity 
to its highest, and the birth-rate will take 
care of itself. This is better than eu- 
genics. c. P. Gs. 





FROM CHAUTAUQDA. 

A week’s lecturing in Chautauqua is an 
experience worth having. There are so 
many evil conditions in our cities; and so 
many, also, though different, in the coun- 
try, that it is an exhilarating thing to 
visit @ social group where there is so 
much good, and so little evil. 

Here is beauty, health, order, peace, 
safety, friendliness. Here is no glaring 
evil of any sort, nothing to skock and 
pain and wring the heart. And here is 
such a wealth of wise provision for human 
happiness and improvement that one’s 
enjoyment is only marred by the underly- 
ing wish that all the others could have it 
too. 

The prime condition of these useful and 
beautiful summer cities is assoviation— 
free and continuous association, And the 
outward expression of this is in the great 
assembly hall, the amphitheatre, where 
the people flock together morning, noon, 
and night. There are plenty of smaller 
places for smaller groups, that is instruc- 
tion and amusement general and special, 
and during the season the fortunate citi- 
zens of the little City of the Future can 
follow their personal lives of growth, and 
drink freely where they will. The stim- 
ulus, the enrichment, the multiform gain, 
are testified to by thousands. ‘It keeps 
me up the whole year,’’ said one woman 
to me, a happy wife and mother, with a 
charming family group—husband and 
children—and no doubt a pleasant home. 
“It keeps me up all through the winter, 
and when I begin to get low—why, it is 
almost time to come again!”’ 

That is what Chautauqua is—a great 
feeding place for mind and heart and soul; 





and not the least of the nourishment is in 
the free contact of so many nice people— 
quite aside from the courses of instruc- 
tion. 

One of the bitterest evils of our present 
life is the lack of free association on lines 
of common interest. In the country we 
have geographical restrictions and impo- 
sitions. Wecan not associate with thuse 
far away, and we must, to a certain degree, 
associate with those near by. Now geo- 
graphical association is not the true social 
ground. In our cities we are isolated, 
also, hemmed in by brick and mortar, 
separated by distances we call long, and 
we associate on lines of financial equality 
—which is no more legitimate as a human 
base of attraction than is geography. 
Human beings are normally drawn to- 
gether by a similarity of brain structure 
which means a response to similar stim- 
ulii; that is by common tastes, interests, 
desires, and work. 

This is what our ordinary manner of 
living does not furnish, and what these 
summer schools do furnish to a great ex- 
tent. To bave the necessary labors of life 
so lightened, shared, arranged, that one 
has time and strength to spare, and then 
to have a constant flow of instruction and 
entertainment from which each may take 
according to ability, this makes the season 
at Chautauqua a stimulus lasting through 
the year. The question then arises, why 
should we not have more of this in our 
daily lives, why do we not recognize this 
need of the soul and meet it all the time? 

Wherever there is the smallest human 
group—and real human life demands at 
least the village—we ought to provide the 
meeting place for the inhabitants on more 
than religious ground. 

‘*Meeting-house”’ is a good name, but 
we should meet oftener than once a week, 
and for many purposes. With right edu- 
cation to bring out the full growth of the 
child, with an organized industry no 
longer ‘‘domestic’’ which sha!l leave the 
woman free to grow all her life; with men 
relieved of much of the load that now 
weighs upon them, we human beings, 
everywhere, would rise to a much larger, 
fuller life than we now know. 

These summer schools teach us both 
directly and indirectly. 

But they have possibilities not yet ful- 
filled. A place like Chautauqua is the 
place of all otbers, where we should find 
an object lesson in advanced livivg. To 
the women from remote country homes it 
is much to learn of the rest of the world, 
but it will be more when they can learn 
also how permanently to enlarge and im- 
prove their methods of living. Chautau- 
qua should have a model laundry, care- 
fully arranged on the smallest paying 
basis, perfect in its appointments, yet 
simple and attainable, wherein two work- 
ers could wash for a bundred reasonable 
people; and also the larger, better devel- 
oped one where the economy of numbers 
was shown. They should have, in con- 
nection with the study of ‘‘domestic sci- 
ence,’’ a food laboratory in operation, and 
show what specialized skill, knowledge 
and experience can do, together with the 
economy of number again. 

They should have their corps of trained 
cleaners to preserve the whole place in 
exquisite antiseptic cleanliness, with the 
newest appliances, and they should have 
a baby-garden as well as a kindergarten, 
where mothers could learn by observation 
what the nurse, the dector, and the teach- 
er can do to preserve health and promote 
happiness in babyhood. 

There could not be a better place to 
carry on these specimen industries; not 
only immediately valuable to the patrons, 
but endlessly valuable to all the commun.- 
ity to which they return, 

So much is done already that it would 
be easy to add these further steps—far 
easier than in the ordinary community. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








WOMAN'S FRANCHISE MOVEMENT IN 
VICTORIA. 


The Australian Herald of June, 1904, 
has the following editorial: 

‘*Woman’s franchise has actually been 
carried in the British House of Commons. 
Victoria had better look sharp, or the 
mother will outstrip the child. Is it not 
time the anomalous position of our Victo- 
rian politicians was rectified? The Aus- 
stralian Commonwealth allows women to 
vote—why not the little State of Victoria? 

‘It is well to remind our readers of the 
grounds on which we support the en- 
franchisement of women. 

‘‘We support it because it seems to us 
to be social justice. Women haveto obey 
the laws, and it is right they should have 
a sbare in making them. Many of the 
laws affect women more than men, and it 
is only fair, therefore, that their voice 
should be heard. Indeed, it is for the 
good of the country that their voice 
should be heard. On many questions 
they are better able to advise than men, 
and the man-view is apt, often, to be one 
sided and selfish. 

“It is, further, for the good of society 





; as a whole that woman should be respect- 


ed and reverenced. But how can she be 
respected and reverenced when she is 
treated as a child or an idiot, and while 
her sons, for whom she has toiled and 
who are what she largely has made them, 
can vote, she is told to stay at home and 
mind the dinner? Such a policy is not 
likely to raise the status of woman in the 
family. Our mothers, wives, daughters, 
and sisters must be free and made to feel 
that they are men’s co-equals and help- 
mates, not their slaves and inferiors. 

‘*The denial of the franchise to woman 
we regard as a relic of a less civilized age, 
out of which we are slowly emerging. A 
new ideal of womanhood has dawned, and 
is one of the most certain marks of hu- 
man progress. Raise woman, and you 
inevitably raise society. This franchise 
movement we regard as only a fragment 
of a far larger movement, one plank in 
woman’s platform, 

“That there may be dangers connected 
with this ‘forward movement’ we do not 
deny. All liberty brings with it the pos- 
sibility of abuse. But this is no reason 
why we should tie ourselves up with 
ropes, or live, like Diogenes, in a tub. 
There is danger in letting a child begin to 
walk. 

“Io conclusion, we would ask the op- 
ponents of woman’s franchise to point to 
one siogle ill effect which bas as yet 
flowed from this necessary and logical 
step in the evolution of democracy."’ 


COUNT TOLSTOY ON THE WAR. 


‘““BETHINK YOURSELVES!” 
(Translated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M ) 








“This is your hour, and the power of darkness.” 
—Luke xxii., 53 


CHAPTER I, 
Again war. Again sufferings, necessary 
to nobody, utterly uncalled for; again 


fraud, again the universal stupefaction 
and brutalization of men. 

Men who are separated from each other 
by thousands of miles, hundreds of thou- 
sands of such men (on the one hand— 
Buddhists, whose law forbids the killing, 
not only of men, but of animals; on the 
other hand—Christians, professing the 
law of brotherhod aid love) like wild 
beasts on land and on sea, are seeking out 
each other, in order to kill, torture and 
mutilate each other in the most cruel way. 
What can this be? Is it a dream or a re- 
ality? Something is taking place which 
should not, cannot be; one lungs to he- 
lieve that it is a dream and to awake from 
it. 

But no, it is not a dream, it is a dread- 
ful reality! 

One could yet understand how a poor, 
uneducated, defrauded Japanese, torn 
from his field and taught that Buddhism 
consists not in compassion to all that 
lives, but in sacrifices to idols, and how a 
similar poor, illiterate fellow from the 
neighborhood of Toula or Nijni Novgo- 
rod, who has been taught that Christiani- 
ty consists in worshipping Christ, the Ma- 
donna, saints, and their ikons—one could 
understand how these unfortunate men, 
brought by the violence and deceit of cen- 
turies to recognize the greatest crime in 
the world—the murder of one’s brethren— 
as a virtuous act, can commit these dread- 
ful deeds, without regarding themselves 
as being guilty in so doing. 

But how can so-called enlightened men 
preach war, support it, participate in it, 
and, worst of all, without suffering the 
dangers of war themselves, incite others 
to it, sending their unfortunate, defraud- 
ed brothers to fight? These so-called en- 
lightened men cannot possibly ignore, I 
do not say the Christian law, if they rec- 
ognize themselves to be Christians, but 
all that has been written, is being written, 
has and is being said, about the cruelty, 
futility, and senselessness of war. They 
are regarded as enlightened men precisely 
because they know all this. The majority 
of them have themselves written and 
spoken about this. Not to mention The 
Hague Conference, which called forth 
universal praise, or all the books, pamph- 
lets, newspaper articles, and speeches 
demonstrating the possibility of the solu- 
tion of international misunderstandings 
by international arbitration—no enlight- 
ened man can help knowing that the uni- 
versal competition in the armaments of 
States must inevitably lead them to end- 
less wars, or to genera! bankruptcy, or 
else to both the one and the other. They 
cannot but know that besides the sense- 
less, purposeless expenditure of milliards 
of roubles, i. e., of human labor, on the 
preparations for war during the wars 
themselves, millions of the most energetit 
and vigorous men perish in that period of 
their life which is best for productive 
labor (during the past century wars have 
destroyed 14,000,000 men). Enlightened 
men cannot but know that occasions for 
war are always such as are not worth not 
only one human life, but not one hun- 
dredth part of all that which is spent 
upon wars (in fighting for the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes much more was spent 








ee 
than it would have cost to redeem them 
from slavery). 

Every one knows and cannot help know. 
ing that, above all, wars, calling forth the 
lowest animal passions, deprave and bry. 
talize men. Every one knows the weak. 
ness of the arguments io favor of war 
such as were brought forward by De Mais. 
tre, Moltke, and others, for they are ajj 
founded on the sophism that in every hy. 
man calamity it is possible to find an aq. 
vantageous element, or else upon the ut. 
terly arbitrary assertion that wars haye 
always existed and therefore always must 
exist, as if the bad actions of men could 
be justified by the advantages or the use. 
fulness which they realize, or by the cop. 
sideration that they have been committed 
during a long period of time. Al! go. 
called enlightened men know all this, 
Then suddenly war begins and all this ig 
instantly forgotten, and the same men, 
who but yesterday were proving the crue]. 
ty, futility, the senselessness of wars, now 
think, speak, and write only about killing 
as many men as possible, about ruining 
and destroying the greatest possible 
amount of the productions of human 
labor, and about exciting as much as pos- 
sible the passion of hatred in those peace- 
ful, harmless, industrious men who by 
their labor feed, clothe, maintain these 
same pseudo-enlightened men, who com. 
pel them to commit those dreadful deeds 
contrary to their conscience, welfare, or 
faith. 


CHAPTER II, 

Something is taking place incomprehen. 
sible and impossible in its cruelty, false. 
hood, and stupidity. The Russian Tsar, 
the same man who exhorted all the nations 
in the cause of peace, publicly announces 
that, notwithstanding all bis efforts to 
maintain the peace so dear to his heart 
(efforts which express themselves in the 
seizing of other people's lands and iu the 
strengtheniny of armies for the defence 
of these stolen lands), he, owing to the 
attack of the Japanese, commands tbat 
the same shall be done to tbe Japanese as 
they had commenced doing to the Rus- 
sians—i. e., that they should be slaugh- 
tered; and in announcing this call to mur- 
der he mentions God, asking the Di- 
vine blessing on the most dreadful crime 
in the world. The Japanese Emperor has 
proclaimed the same thing in relation to 
the Russians. 

Men of science and of law ( Messieurs 
Muravieff and Martens) strenuously try to 
prove that in the recent call of al! nations 
to universal peace and the present incite- 
ment to war, because of the seizure of 
other people’s lands, there is no contradic- 
tion. Diplomatists, ia their refined French 
language, published and sent out circulars 
in which they circumstantially and dili- 
gently prove (though they know no one 
believes them) that, after all its efforts to 
establish peaceful relations (in reaiity, 
after all its efforts to deceive other coun- 
tries), the Russian Government has been 
compelled to have recourse to the oniy 
means for a rational solution of the ques- 
tion—i. e., to the murder of men. The 
same thing is written by Japanese diplo- 
matists. Scientists, historians, and pbil- 
osophers, on their side, comparing the 
present with the past, deduct from these 
comparisons profound conclusions, and 
argue interminably about the laws of the 
movement of nations, about the relation 
between the yellow and white races, or 
about Buddhism and Christianity, and on 
the basis of these deductions and argu- 
ments justify the slaughter of those be- 
longing to the yellow race by Christians; 
while in the sme way the Japanese scien- 
tists and philosophers justify the slaughb- 
ter of those of the whiterace. Journalists, 
without concealing their joy, try to outdo 
each other, and, not hesitating at any 
falehood, however impudent and trans- 
parent, prove in all possible ways that the 
Russians only are right and strong and 
good in every respect, and that all the 
Japanese are wrong and weak and bad in 
every respect, and that all those are also 
bad who are inimical or may become inim- 
ical towards the Russians—the English, 
the Americans; and the same is proved 
likewise by the Japanese and their sup- 
porters in relation to the Russians. 

Not to mention the military, who ia the 
way of their profession prepare for mur- 
der, crowds of so-called enlightened peo- 
ple, such as professors, social reformers, 
students, nobles, merchants, without be- 
iog forced thereto by anything or any one, 
express the most bitter and contemptu- 
ous feelings towards whom but yesterday 
they were either well disposed or indiffer- 
ent; while, without the least compulsion, 
they express the most abject, servile feel 
ings towards the Tsar (to whom, to say 
the least, they were completely indiffer- 
ent), assuring him of their unlimited lové 
and readiness to sacrfice their lives in bis 
interests. 

This unfortunate, entangled young map, 
recognized as the leader of 130,000,000 of 
people, continually deceivedand compelled 
to contradict himself, confidently thanks 
and blesses the troops whom he calls bis 
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own for murder in defence of lands which 
witb yet less right he also calls bis own. 
All present to each other hideous ikons in 
wbich not only no one amongst the edu- 
cated believe, but which unlearned peas- 
guts are beginning to abandon—all bow 
down to the ground before these ikons, 
kiss them, and pronounce pompous and 
deceitful speeches in which no one really 
believes. 

Wealthy people contribute insignificant 

rtions of their immorally-acquired riches 
for this cause of murder or the organiza- 
tion of help in connection with the work 
of murder; while the poor, from whom 
the government annually collects two 
milliards, deem it necessary to do like- 
wise, giving their mites also. The gov- 
ernment incites and encourages crowds of 
jdlers, who walk about the streets with 
the Tsar’s portrait, singing, shouting 
purrab! and who, under pretext of patriot- 
jsm, are licensed in all kinds of excess. 
All over Russia, from the Palace to the 
remotest village, the pastors of churches, 
calling themselves Christians, appeal to 
that God who has enjoined love to one’s 
enemies—to the God of Love Himself—to 
help the work of the dévil to further the 
slaughter of men, 

Stupefied by prayers, sermons, exhorta 
tions, by processions, pictures, and news- 
papers, the cannon’s flash, hundreds of 
thousands of men, uniformly dressed, 
carrying divers deadly weapons, leaving 
their parents, wives, children, with hearts 
of agony, but with artificial sprightliness, 
go where they, risking their own lives, 
will commit the most dreadful act of kill- 
ing men whom they do not know and who 
have done them no harm, And they are 
followed by doctors and nurses, who 
somehow imagine that at home they can- 
not serve simple, peaceful, suffering peo- 
ple, but can only serve those who are en- 
gaged in slaughtering each other, Those 
who remain at home are gladdened by 
news of the murder of men, and when they 
learn that many Japanese have been killed 
they thank some one whom they call God, 

All this is not only regarded as the man- 
ifestation of elevated feeling, but those 
who refrain from such manifestations, if 
they endeavor to disabuse men, are deemed 
traitors and betrayers, and are in danger 
of being abused and beaten by a brutalized 
crowd which, in defence of its insanity 
and cruelty, can possess no other weapon 
than brute force. 


CHAPTER III. 


It is as if there had never existed 
either Voltaire, or Montaigne, or Pascal, 
or Swift, or Kant, or Spinoza, or hundreds 
of other writers who have exposed, with 
great force, the madness and futility of 
war, and have described its cruelty, im- 
morality, and savagery; and, above all, it 
is as if there had never existed Jesus and 
his teaching of human brotherhood, and 
love of God and of men. 

One recalls all this to mind and looks 
around on what is now taking place, and 
one experiences horror less at the abomi- 
nations of war than at that which is the 
most horrible of all horrors—the con- 
sciousness of the impotency of human 
reason. 

That which alone distinguishes man 
from the animal, that which constitutes 
his merit—his reason—is found to be an 
unnecessary, and not only a useless but a 
pernicious addition, which simply im- 
pedes action, like a bridle fallen from a 
horse’s head and entangled in his legs, 
and only irritating him. 

It is comprehensible that a heathen, a 
Greek, a Roman, even a medieval Chris- 
tian, ignorant of the Gospel and blindly 
believing all the prescriptions of the 
Church, might fight and, fighting, pride 
himself on his military achievements; but 
how can a believing Christian, or even a 
sceptic, involuntarily permeated by the 
Christian ideals of human brotherhood 
and love which have inspired the works 
of the philosophers, moralists, and artists 
of our time—hbow can such take a gun, or 
stand by a cannon, and aim at a crowd of 
his fellow-men, desiring to kill as many of 
them as possible? 

The Assyrians, Romans, or Greeks 
might be persuaded that in fighting they 
Were acting not only according to their 
conscience, but even fulfilling a righteous 
deed. But, whether we wish it or not, 
We are Christians, and however Christian- 
ity may have been distorted, its general 
spirit cannot but lift us to that higher 
plane of reason whence we can no longer 
tefrain from feeling with our whole being 
hot only the senselessness and the cruelty 
of war, but its complete opposition to all 
that we regard as good and right. There- 
fore, we cannot do as they did, with as- 
surance, firmness, and peace, and without 
4 Cousciousness of our criminality, with- 
out the desperate feeling of a murderer 
who, having begun to kill his victim and 
feeling in the depths of his soul the guilt 
of his act, proceeds to try to stupefy or 
infuriate himself, to be’able the better to 
complete his dreadful deed. All the un- 
natural, feverish, hot-headed, insane ex- 





citement which has now seized the idle 
upper ranks of Russian society is merely 
the symptom of their recognition of the 
criminality of the work which is being 
done. All these insolent, mendacivus 
speeches about devotion to, and worship 
of, the Monarch, about readiness to sacri- 
fice life (or one should say other people’s 
lives, and not one’s own); all these prom- 
ises to defend with one’s breast land 
which does not belong to one; all these 
senseless benedictions of each other with 
various banners and monstrous ikons; all 
these 7e Deums; all these preparations of 
blankets and bandages; all these detach- 
ments of nurses; all these contributions 
to the fleet and to the Red Cross present- 
ed the government, whose direct duty is 
(whilst it has the possibility of collecting 
from the people as much money as it re- 
quires), having declared war, to organize 
the necessary fleet and necessary means 
for attending the wounded; all these Sla- 
vonic, pompous, senseless, and blasphem- 
ous prayers, the utterance of which in 
various towns is communicated in the 
papers as important news; all these pro- 
cessions, calls for the national hymn, 
cheers; all this dreadful, desperate, news- 
paper mendacity which, being universal, 
does not fear exposure; all this stupefac- 
tion and brutalization which has now 
taken hold of Russian society, and which 
is being transmitted by degrees also to 
the masses—all this is only a symptom of 
the guilty consciousness of that dreadful 
act which is being accomplished. 

Spontaneous feeling tells men that what 
they are doing should not be; but, as the 
murderer who has begun to assassinate 
his victim cannot stop, so also Russian 
people now imagine that the fact of the 
deadly work having been commenced is 
an unanswerable argument in favor of 
war. War has been begun, and therefore 
it should go on. Thus it seems to simple, 
benighted, unlearned men actiog under 
the influence of the petty passions and 
stupefaction to which they have been sub- 
jected. In exactly the same way the most 
educated men of our time argue to prove 
that man does not possess free will, and 
that, therefore, even were he to under- 
stand that the work he has commenced is 
evil, he can no longer cease to do it. 

And dazed, brutalized men continue 
their dreadful work. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE TWINS. 


BY M. A. NEALL. 


Janet stood by the window and watched 
the carriage going away with her father, 
mother and the three childrén, She was 
left at home with her Aunt Kathryn. She 
gave a long, long sigh and said: ‘‘It is so 
hard!’’ 

“Of course it is hard,’’ replied Aunt 
Kathryn. ‘“‘We can’t have everything 
easy. Who stayed at home the last time? 
Harry and his mamma. I guess we can 
be as brave as they were.”’ 

‘*But it will be such a long time before 
they come back, and there is nothing to 
do.”’ Janet’s voice ended in asob. 

‘There is something to do,’’ said Kath- 
ryn, as she dusted a chair. ‘Is yourroom 
in order? We have our lunch to plan for 
and the dinnerto get. Then this is a new 
day,a whole new day—and we donot know 
what it will bring you. Why, whatis that?”’ 

“Some one is driving into the yard,” 
answered Janet, still at the window. 

A man came quickly up the steps. He 
said he came for help, his wife had fallen 
from the stairs and broken her arm. She 
was in great pain and he wanted some one 
to stay with her while he went for the 
doctor. He had already tried at two 
places for help; he had not lived in the 
neighborhood long and knew only a few 
persons. If he could only find some one 
to stay with his wife and the twins until 
he could bring help they could get along. 

Janet came forward and said, ‘‘I could 
play with the twins.’’ 

Aunt Kathryn agreed to go and stay 
with the man’s family, and he hurried on. 

She and Janet found the woman, Mrs. 
Annis, in great pain. The twins, two 
pretty little girls about three years of 
age, were running round her and asking 
questions in a frightened way. 

Janet soon had them in the yard at play, 
while Kathryn got things ready for the 
doctor’s visit. When he came to set the 
bones there was no one to assist him but 
Kathryn. 

He praised her steady nerves and ready 
help, gave a few directions and rode 
away. Kathryn made the room dark so 
the tired woman might rest and went out 
to see the children. They were hungry, 
so she prepareda lunch, which they ate out 
of doors, so as not to disturb their mother. 

The time passed very quickly. They 
could hardly believe it was so late when 
Mr. Annis returned with help. He took 
Janet and Kathryn home in his wagon. 


The twins cried for Janet to come back, 
so she promised to see them the next day. 
They found everything all right at 
home and had to hurry to get the dinner 
ready by the time the family returned. 

“I did not miss you at all,’’ said Janet, 
**T had such a good time playing with the 
twins.”’ 

The next day she went to see them and 
to inquire about their mother. The day 
after their father brought them to play 
with her at her mother’s request. After 
this Janet saw them often. She said they 
were like live dolls to play with and they 
had such pretty names—Mayday and June 
—for one was born in May and one in 
June. 

The next time Janet went to drive with 
her father he called for the twins to go 
with her. 

She was only ten years old and very 
proud to have full charge of the pretty 
little girls. She knew that little folks 
were apt to copy the ways of older chil- 
‘dren, and was very careful in what she 
said and did. Her mother often spoke of 
the good influence of her little friends— 
the twins! 

Somerville, Mass. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Yours Wirn ALL My Heart. Her own 
story, as told by the beautiful Italian 
gazelle hound, Fairy. By Esther Bax- 
endale. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1904. 
This beautifully illustrated volume is 

an attempt to describe the world and its 
events from a dog’s point of view. If 
sympathy with the creature can put one’s 
self in her place, the writer of this book 
has interpreted her thoughts and feelings 
correctly. 

This autobiography of Fairy was under- 
taken as a labor of Jove and in remem- 
brance of her beautiful life. In all little 
Fairy’s experiences, as well as in those of 
other dogs, which she describes, the 
writer has not allowed herself to depart 
from the truth. Her whole motive has 
been to mirror the animal’s loving life of 
thirteen years so conscientiously that all 
readers will know and feel that the annals 
are real. We commend this book to all 
who love dogs and who like to study their 
peculiarities of character and conduct. 

H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The many admirers of Myrtle Reed will 
be interested to know that she has writ- 
ten a new book in what is to her an en- 
tirely untried field. ‘The Book of Clever 
Beasts; or Studies in Unnatural History,” 
is the title of the work, and it will be 
illustrated by Peter Newell. The Put- 
nams plan to issue this volume early in 
the fall. 


The leading American pianist, Mrs. 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, writes in the 
Music Trade Review that ‘‘women have 
done the lion’s share of the work in de- 
veloping a love of good music in this 
country.’’ How true this is, especially 
in the schools, is emphasized by the fact 
that the authors of these Harmonic Read- 
ers take it for granted that they are ad- 
dressing a feminine audience chiefly, and 
therefore always refer to the teacher as 
**she,”’ 





Before her marriage with Baron Cedar- 
strém, Madame Patti had seen but little 
of the world, save from across the foot- 
lights of the opera houses of Europe and 
America, ‘*Towns mean nothing to me,” 
the prima donna said once, “but arrival 
and departure; spending my days strictly, 
resting at a hotel, putting on my- smart 
frocks, and being driven to a concert hall 
to sing. Then flowers, applause, emo- 
tion, and home to bed.” 
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HUMOROUS. 


Bigge—Hello, Jigge: I hear you have 
taken a small flat in Harlem. 

Jigge—Small! We daren’t scrub it, for 
fear it might shrink. 


Old Lady (to policeman at the corner)— 
I want the Bank of England. 

Polite Policeman—I!'m afraid I can’t let 
you have it, mum,—7it- Bits. 


Fair Passenger — What are the wild 
waves saying? 

Uneasy Escort—I think they are guying 
me, judging from the queer way I feel. 


So you don’t want a vindication?” 

‘‘No,’? answered Senator Sorghum. 
“When you go after a vindication, the 
chances are that you simply prolong a 
controversy that merely reminds people 
that you are under suspicion,— Washing- 
ton Star. 


Mamma — Why, Johnny, aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself to come into the 
house with such dirty hands? 

Johnny — I’m going right out again, 
mamma, and I’d be awfully ashamed to 
be seen by the boys with clean hands,— 
Boston Transcript. 


In a little bayou an old darky’s flat- 
bottom canoe was shelved on a mud bank. 
The mud was too deep for him to get out 
and push, and he got madder and madder. 
In his exasperation he saw a woman stoop- 
ing down at the landing some yards above 
to fill her pail from the stream. “Get out 





o’ dat!’ he called out angrily. 





“Ef yet 


takes a drop outen dis yere bayou till I 
gow afloat sgin, I'll mek ye pay fer it ef I 


ev ter wade asho’ ter do it! 


A certain judge bas a five year-old niece 
of whom he is very proud. A few days 
ago she came to him and said, with a seri- 
ous air: 

‘Uncle, there is a question about law 
I want to ask you”’ 

‘Well, dear, what is it?’’ inquired the 
judge. ce 

‘Uncle, if a man bad a peacock, and it 
went into anotber man’s yard and laid an 
eg whom would the egg belong to?’’ 

he judge smiled indulgently, and re- 
plied: **Why, the egg would belong to 
the man who owned the peacock, but he 
could be prosecuted for trespassiog if he 
went on the other man’s property to get 
i." 
The child seemed much interested in 
the explanation, and then observed inno- 
cently: “Uncle, did it ever occur to you 
that a peacock couldn't lay an egg?”’ 











WE COME TO YOU (much larger than we 


are here, of course, and bearing a message | 


of love and 
for 10c.; 12 for 20¢c.; 1 for 3c. 
the doggies on blotters, same price. 


ood will) on beautiful biotters, five | 
Also our brothers, | 
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Tufts College Medical School, 


| Tufts College Dental School, 


! Both at Boston, 
| BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


; are now located in their new building 
| built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
|menced Oct. 1, 1903, and continues 
| eight months. 


| For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-480 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo) 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 | eames being 
annually available for study. 





come together if you wish, half and half, or any 


way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy’ If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
109 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Yours in love and service, Six Lirrce Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, azest, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other suurce.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Koom 8, New York. 


Bonunp Vo.tumses or THe PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 


Covers every interest of the child from in- 


fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 
STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 





Christian Temperance Union. | 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostos 


A full supply of Temperance Books snd 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President 
HargioT T. Topp Cor. See’v. 






For catalogues and information apply to 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1904. 








|| Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 

| rincipal. 

| | Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women. rite for catalogue. 


‘WOMAN'S MEDIGAL COLLEGE 


| 
| OF PENNSYLVANIA 


| 44th Annual Session, Thorough course. Four 
| years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
| and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in 
| catalogue. 

CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
| 21st St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SS 


~ Lingoln Memoria University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
oa, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some | ecligge  me ae 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one bundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l paid for. 


iT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 























many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furn 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubied. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
| dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


| Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


| Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
| Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 
Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
| thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fio- 
| tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
| everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
| copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
| afford to be without it. 


| Free Library given away to ever 
| Club. Write for particulars. 











CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
| 600 Fifth Ave., New York City 


|THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


| H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


| The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
| Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
| for sale at this studio, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay ali arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








“BETHINK YOU!” 


Bethink you, dear friends and readers, 
that every day this pleasant summer, hun. 
dreds of brave, unfortunate men, driven 
against their will from their homes and 
families by a power they were unable to 
resist, are perishing miserably from hard- 
ships, privations, wounds, and disease. 
Many thousands of human beings killing 
and being kilied by each other for no 
quarrel of their own! The vast wilder- 
ness, which is the theatre of this artificial, 
unnecessary Hell, is far from the cities, 
towns, and villages where these men live, 
and the whole shocking butchery is de- 
creed by a few ambitious, unprincipled 
rulers, who live in comfort and luxury, 
while they drive their fellowmen like 
sheep to the slaughter-pens of Manchu- 
ria. 

One brave, honest, outspoken voice is 
raised in remonstrance. Disregarding 
threatened danger to liberty and life, care- 
less of popular opprobrium, scorning the 
cant which takes as its motto ‘‘Our coun- 
try, right or wrong,” Tolstoy, resident in 
the heart of semi-barbarous Kussia, for- 
bidden to speak or write in his own 
country, avails himself of the free press of 
England to characterize this infamous 
war as wholesale murder, and to denounce 
the unspeakable crime which conceals it- 
self under the delusive guise of loyalty 
and patriotism. With a logic that cannot 
be controverted, with an eloquence which 
wells from profound love and pity, Tol. 
stoy appeals from Czar and Mikado to the 
reason and conscience of universal hu- 
manity. 

So far as we know, not a single Ameri- 
can newspaper has yet given Tolstoy's 
protest and appeal to its readers in its 
complete form. It is reserved for the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, the advocate of the 
enfranchisement of the mothers of the 
human race, to do so. Its great length 
compels us to give it in instalments, in 
four successive issues, beginning with this 
week, 

When the great International Peace 
Congress meets next month in Boston, 
this appeal of Tolstoy will have preceded 
it in our columns, and will have prepared 
the minds and hearts of our readers to 
welcome that illustrious body, and to give 
heed to its deliberations. Let us hope 
that they may be effective in putting an 
end to war, the sum of all villainies, the 
acme of all follies. Meanwhile let suffra- 
gists, the world over, be a unit for peace 
and arbitration. H. B. B. 


THE LADIES OF THE MACCABEES. 

We have just received the August num- 
ber of The Ladies’ Review, the official or- 
gan of a Mutual Benefit Society, entitled 
“The Ladies of the Maccabees of the 





World.’’ It is published at Port Huron, 
Mich., and is edited by Miss Bina M. 
West. This publication gives an account 


of the recent annual meeting of the order 
at Detroit during the week beginning 
July 19, and is a most interesting and in- 
spiring record of a great and prosperous 
organization of women for mutual protec- 
tion. Itnumbers 147,128 women, resident 
in 51 States and Territories. During the 
past three years it has paid 1,553 death 
claims of members, amounting to about 
one and a half million dollars; an average 
of 45 such claims per month, $40,000 
monthly. This is on an average $1,500 a 
day, $200 for each working hour of each 
working day. The order is affiliated with 
the National Council of Women of the 
United States and the Canadian Council 
of Women, and many of its Subordinate 
Hives are also affiliated with City Coun- 
cils and with Federations of Women’s 
Clubs. Its National Fraternal Congress, 
composed of sixty of the leading fraternal 
beneficiary societies of North America, 
has held three annual sessions during the 
past triennial term, at all of which both 
the Supreme Commander and Supreme 
Record- Keeper were present. 

Life-Benefit, General, and Emergency 
Funds of the order show on hand more 
than one million dollars, ($1,126,475.58). 
There are hundreds of active and capable 
women in the numerous local Hives of the 
order, and it employs two extremely able 
women as travelling agents abroad, Miss 
Jessie Ackermann and Miss Ada L. A. 
Murcutt. Miss Ackermann takes charge 


of a British branch of the Lady Maccabees 
of the World, as National Commander of 
She is a woman widely 


Great Britain. 





known asa writer and lecturer, During 
her travels she has visited fifty countries 
and almost all of the capitals of the world‘ 
and has given much time to the study of 
the industrial and social conditions of the 
countries through which she travelled. 
She has had the unique experience of leav- 
ing the seaports and putting on native 
clothes and travelling farinto the interior, 
living with the people, and accommodat 
ing herself to their customs and usages in 
order to get in close contact with the 
masses. She has visited the Fiji Islands, 
New Caledonia, circumpavigated the con- 
tinent of Australia, travelled in the jin- 
rikshas of Japan across the island inhab- 
ited by the aborigines known as the 
‘‘Hairy Men;” visited the camp of the 
Russian convicts at Saghalien, and across 
Corea overland, has travelled up the Yang- 
tse in China, and the Khibar Pass in 
India, and through the Transvaal in 
Africa, and during this time came in per- 
sonal contact with the potentates and 
leading people of the various countries, 
Miss Ackermann’s extensive travels and 
splendid opportunities for observation 
have given Ler a thorough knowledge of 
woman’s work and the conditions among 
women in many differevt countries. 

Miss Ada L. A. Murcutt, who will be 
associated with Miss Ackermann in the 
conduct of the affairs of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees in England, isan Australian by 
birth and belongs to a family of distinc- 
tion. She became interested in public 
work through the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and her natural abil- 
ity, wit, and brightness have made her 
one of the foremost speakers among wom- 
en. She has attended various national 
and international conventions of the W. 
C. T. U., representing Australia, and is 
aiways one of the leading figures on these 
occasions. Tall and well-built, with a 
natural freedom of carriage, Miss Mur- 
cutt is in appearance a typical English- 
woman. She has withal a refreshing sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness of manner, and 
her friendly interest in all about her and 
general air of responsiveness go to make 
up a very attractive personality. She 
will introduce Maccabeeism in Europe. 

The adventures of Miss Murcutt make a 
tale more exciting than fiction. Since 
her teens she has travelled everywhere, 
sometimes lecturing, sometimes gathering 
materials for lectures and articles. She 
has been four times around the world, 
and for ten years never spent two consecu- 
tive Sundays in the same place. Once she 
travelled for 1,000 miles across the heart 
of Australia on horseback with only one 
man as escort. 

‘‘I never carry firearms,’’ laughed Miss 
Murcutt, when asked if she made these 
trips unarmed, ‘because firearms and 
mice are the only two things I fear. If I 
knew fear I could not take the journeys I 
do.”’ 

Miss Murcutt was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, though her father and mother 
were Londoners. She graduated from 
the Melbourne University and almost im- 
mediately afterwards began her life work. 
As she sat in her room at the Russell 
House, Thursday morning, sewing a bit of 
lace on a collar, Miss Murcutt chatted 
pleasantly about her travels. 

“I began my journeys while I was still 
in my teens by a trip to the Collgardie 
gold mines, which had then been just dis- 
covered, A friend, who, by the way, was 
a niece of Charles Dickens, had married 
a capitalist interested in the mines. He 
was going up, and she thought she must 
go to take care of him, It was to be so 
lonely for her that she begged me to go 
and stay a month until she got used to the 
place. I stayed six. 

‘The trip took us fifteen days, as we 
had to go around by the coast, a good 
deal of the way by stage-coach. The 
place is in the heart of a sandy waste, 
which, until the discovery of gold, had 
been considered a worthless desert. Not 
a bit of timber could be found, and the 
houses had to be built of galvanized iron. 
The temperature was often 125 in the 
shade, and if you touched the side of the 
house your band would be bilistered. I 
have often arisen from my bed at mid- 
night and found the temperature 125. 

‘The scarcity of water was another dif- 
ficulty. I was obliged to use three- 
fourths of acup of water for toilet pur- 
poses, and not only that,I had to save 
that water and use it over and over again 
until it would be absolutely muddy. That 
experience has stayed by meall my life. I 
find myself now pouring out scarcely 
enough water in a basin to dip my hands 
in, and if I see a faucet with the water 
running I unconsciously turn it off. 

‘After the visit to Collgardie I went 
back the second time, the only woman 
with a party of miners. We had to sleep 
out under the open, and it was really 
beautiful the way those rough men pro- 
tected me. I then began travelling for 
the Woman’s Franchise Association, and 
from that branched off into sociology. I 
spent six weeks in the Whitechapel dis- 
tricts studying sociological subjects.”’ 

Space will not permit us to go further 





into details of this extensive and success- 
ful organization of women, comprising 80 
many State and local auxiliary ‘‘Hives.’’ 
Its national officers are as follows: 

Mrs. Ann E. Wastell, past sup. com- 
mander, Port Huron, Mich. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Hollister, sup. com- 
mander, 307 Kirby Avenue, West Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Eva L. McNett, sup. lieut.-com- 
mander, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Miss Bina M. West, supreme record- 
keeper, Maccabee Temple, Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Mrs. Nellie C. V. Heppert, sup. fin. 
keeper, Akron, O. 

Mrs. Minnie W. Aydelotte, sup. chap- 
lain, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. Tirzah A. Nelson, supreme ser- 
geant, Des Moines, Ia. 

Miss Anna L. Carton, sup. mistress-at- 
arms, Dallas, Tex. 

Miss Carrie A. Drake, supreme sentinel, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Anna M. Welch, supreme picket, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Supreme trustees: Mrs. Helen M. Brad- 
beer, Port Huron, Mich.; Mrs. Ellen E. 
Downer, Chicago, I)l.; Mrs. Grace Mere- 
dith, Wabash, Ind. 

Board of supreme medical examiners: 
Susan Fisher Rose, M.D., Port Huron, 
Mich.; Ella J. Fifield, M.D., Tacoma, 
Wash.; Elizabeth M. Hooper, M.D., EI- 
mira, N. Y. 

Supreme finance auditors: Mrs. Clara 
E. Young, Port Huron, Mich.; Mrs. E, 
Irene Raub, Bradford, Pa.; Mrs. May A. 
C. Baikie, St. Louis, Mo. 

The oflice of the supreme commander is 
located at 307 Kirby Avenue, W. Detroit, 
Mich. 


Surely women able to conduct business 
affairs so extensive and successful, ought 
no longer to be counted politically with 
lunatics, idiots and felons. Gentlemen, 
Republicans and Democrats, wake up to 
your opportunity. Enlarge your voting 
lists. Make way for the Ladies of the 
Maccabees! Hi. B. B. 


—_—_s> om 


CO-EDUCATION AGAIN. 





A recent issue of Harper's Weekly is the 
medium through which Dr. Ely Van de 
Warker, Commissioner of Education at 
Syracuse, N. Y., makes a vicious attack 
on coéducation and pronounces it a failure. 

He recites sensational stories culled 
from the press as evidence that disorderly 
practices and objectionable social rela- 
tions prevail in coéducational institutions, 
In the marriages that sometimes occur 
between students he finds lasting harm 
and wrecked careers. 

‘*And yet,’’ he adds, ‘‘tbere is a darker 
picture of the unrestrained social relation 
of the sexes in these colleges,’’ to which 
he finds it impossible to give ‘‘more than 
bare mention.’’ In proof thereof, he 
quotes President Jordan of Leland Stan- 
ford University, who has said ‘that evil 
results sometimes arise, not very often to 
be sure, but once in a while.”’ 

The same thing may be truthfully said 
of select schools for girls and of separate 
colleges for men. Perplexing questions 
in regard to the social relations and moral 
conduct of students is not limited to 
heads of coéducational institutions. 

No longer ago than last May, at the 
dedication of Palmer Hall at Colorado 
College, a coéducational institution, Pres- 
ident Jordan said in his address: 

I believe in the coéducation of men and 
women, They need not study the same 
things, though for the most part, as beauty 
is beauty and as truth is truth, so mental 
accuracy knows no distinction of sex. 
But the intluence of wise and cultivated 
women works for manliness and refine- 
ment. The influence of hopeful and 
strenuous men gives women’s work &@ se- 
riousness and sanity which is a fair ex- 
change for the other. Where coéducation 
is honestly and rationally tried, it is no 
experiment atall. Inthe natural order 
of things, and in the long run, the Ameri- 
can ubiversity and every other real uni- 
versity will be a school for men and wom- 
en, opening its doors to all who can use 
its advantages or who can share its ideals 

WM. he 





BIDDEFORD POOL. 


A. S. B. writes from Bennington, N. H. 
(where she has been the guest of the Ekser- 
gians, delighting in the green seclusion and 
fragrance of the pines that surround their 
cottage by the lake), ‘‘Biddeford Pool is 
80 associated with Devonshire and ‘West- 
ward Ho!’ that it seems as if you ought to 
see the ghost of Amyas Leigh, a tall spirit 
with yellow locks, spooking around in the 
twilight.’’ No spooks have [ seen, but 
plenty of youths very much alive, in sum- 
mer freedom of duck and flannel, playing 
golf and tennis, sailing, canoeing, plung- 
ing gloriously into the rearing breakers— 
and one dashes over the ridge of the beach 
down into the surf on a bare backed 
broncho, who seems to enjoy the bath as 
well as his master, All the athletic, 
light-footed girls do credit to their sex, 
being able partners at golf and tennis, 
daring the strong waves with equal vigor; 
and the daughter of a dignified Harvard 





professor ‘‘skippers’’ her own sailboat in 
right nautical fashion. 

From Boston to Biddeford, home of 
cotton mills, by train. Then you may 
take the pleasant nine mile drive, catching 
glimpses of the Saco all the way, with the 
pretty ‘‘mail-lady’’ who points out the 
oldest church in Maine, with a curious 
ancient pine-tree, beloved of artists, be- 
side it. Our charioteer, who is bravely 
taking the place of an invalid husband, 
besides carrying the mail twicea day, does 
all the Pool errands in metropolitan Bid- 
deford, from matching worsteds to hunt- 
ing up a lost camera, and also takes ver- 
bal messages of joy or woe, like, ‘Say! if 
you see Wilbur, wiil you tell him Elmer's 
broke his leg?’ Her own house has a 
startling white gateway, made of whale’s 
jaw-bones and ribs. Here she stopped a 
moment and reappeared with two saucers 
of the ripest, sweetest blueberries for me 
and my travelling companion, a lady from 
Topeka, Kansas, who had settled there in 
the early days, and who was pleased with 
Mrs. Livermore’s saying that ‘the cream 
of New England had been skimmed to 
nourish the West.”’ The curving arm 
of the long peninsula which holds the set- 
tlement in its hand, encloses the Pool; 
and as we finished the berries, we came 
out upon a long reach of level marsh road, 
on the right the limitless dark-blue sea, 
breaking in creamy foam on the silver 
beach, and at the left the tranquil brim- 
ming basin, golden in the sunset glow. 
The Pool empties at low tide, but an artist 
friend says that the mud has beautiful 
lights upon it! And it is a never-failing 
delight to see the water come flooding in, 
filling the creeks and inlets. Biddeford 
Pool is largely given up to summer resi- 
dents, who year after year gladly escape 
from the heat of Cincinnati and St. Louis 
to their beautiful vine-draped cottages. 
Sume of these front the bay, than which 
the Bay of Naples is not more blue. It is 
guarded from the open sea by the strip of 
land called Fletcher’s Neck, at the ex- 
tremity of which is the life-saving station. 

Wood Island lifts its white lighthouse 
and State Island its beacon, and at nigbt 
the long, lighted pier at Old Orchard 
blazes bright across the water. Dim in 
the distance lies Prout’s Neck, dear in 
memory of Abby W. May. [ should have 
liked to make a pilgrimage there, and find 
the walnut-tree under which she loved to 
sit. Mt. Washington and other peaks are 
plain on the horizon in clear weather. 
The days go by in varied delights, not the 
least of which is meeting interesting peo- 
ple from far and near. Among others, I 
have seen a noted member of the remark- 
able Cincinnati literary’club of which H. 
B. B. was one of the founders, and I have 
gained vivid ideas of life in China from a 
certain dear lady whose home has been 
there for thirty years, and who charily 
divides her time between the pressing 
claims of husband and daughters in the 
Orient and the fresh ties of sweet little 
New England grandchildren. 

I should like to stay long enough to 
hear from the native residents some sto- 
ries of great storms and shipwrecks. We 
visited the life-saving station one day. 
Here they keep seven men, two always 
patrolling the beach for two or three 
miles on either side. Here are the life- 
boats, the breeches-buoy, the box of sig- 
nal-flags, the life-lines ready wound to 
send out by shot to ships in distress. 
Everything was in shining order, and the 
men had grave, steady faces, as of those 
engaged in serious business. They are 
are carefully drilled on certain days in 
the use of all the apparatus. All we saw 
was the “resuscitation drill’? —just a 
healthy man, warm and sunburned, ly- 
ing on a sail-cloth in the station, while 
the sun shone brightly and the summer 
waves were lapping softly on the brown 
rocks outside. Yet as we watched, while 
two men went through all the motions 
for artificial respiration, turning and hand- 
ling the limp figure, wiping the mouth, 
placing bricks at the feet, a silence fell 
upon us; then fancy called up the roar of 
the great devouring seas, the cbill of icy 
water, the crash of breaking timbers, and 
faintly we realized the intense, long, faith- 
ful fight these men must make for the 
saving of human life. c. Ww. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Helen J. Parker, of Grosvenor, 
N. Y., is editor of the Grand Army Jour- 
nal, the official organ of the G, A. R. of 
New York. 








The Woman’s Press Association of South- 
ern California has presented the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Press Association with a 
handsome gavel of orangewood, the wood 
being taken from an orange tree planted 
mapy years ago at one of the Spanish mis- 
sions by the mission fathers. The gavel 
was brought to this city by Mrs. Margaret 
Garey Wright, one of California’s brigbt 
women writers, who came on to attend 
the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, and was presented to Mrs. 
Emeline C. Ricker, president of the N. F. 








a 
W. P. A. at the Public Library on the 
Sunday afternoon following the conven. 
tion, Mrs. Ricker receiving it in behalt of 
the Press Association in a very pretty 
speech. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 





Mrs. Eva Hollis Wyman, vice-president 
of the Monroe County Association 
whose active work under the presidency 
of Mrs. Stebbins, of Churchville, is wel 
known, made us a brief call. Rev. Chas, 
G. Ames came in en route from Tamworth, 
N. H., to his favorite resort at “The 
Beeches,’’ Paris, Me. Mrs. Ames is jp 
Gloucester. It was an honor and a delight 
to have a visit from Miss Clara Barto 
and Dr. Hubbell in Grand Army week. 
Miss Barton is looking unusually well, 
Mrs. Emma Smith, of Minneapolis, hag 
been here, and Mrs, Anna D. West, well 
known and beloved of clubwomen. 

Cc. W, 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE AND ANTI-SUFFRAGE. 


WAYLAND, AUvG. 30, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two interesting meetings have been held 
here in Wayland, recently, the first ad. 
dressed by Mrs. A. J. George of Brook- 
line, her subject being ‘‘Anti-Suffrage,” 
The secretary of the Massachuseits Asgo-. 
ciation Opposed to the Further Extension 
of Suffrage to Women opened the meeting 
by reading Jeannette Gilder’s leaflet en. 
titled, “‘Why I am Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage.”’ 

Mrs. George said, in substance, what 
she has always said before at State House 
and other gatherings where this question 
was under discussion. She spoke again 
of the Referendum of 1895, calling it an 
“overwhelming victury’’ for the Antis, 
because only four per cent. of the women 
qualified to vote for school committee 
voted upon the Referendum, arguing that 
therefore the women themselves did not 
want the ballot, ignoring the fact that the 
vote of the women, as cast, went over- 
whelmingly in favor of granting municipal 
suffrage to women. It was as though in 
the coming presidential election, for in- 
stance, women were allowed to express 
their opinion simply, as to which of the 
two candidates, Roosevelt or Parker, they 
would rather have elected, and nearly 25,- 
000 voted for Roosevelt, against about 
800 for Parker, yet the Parkerites were to 
claim an overwhelming victory because 
only four per cent. of the women quali- 
fied to vote chose to do so. Surely Mrs, 
George deserves full credit for devising 
this unique means of counting victory, 
and thereby taking away the sting of de. 
feat. Doubtless the old way will long 
prevail, however, of countiog the vote as 
cast, rather than rejoicing in the small 
per cent. of those voting. This reminds 
me of a story, a true story, which will be 
appreciated by those who have visited our 
historic towns and seen the tablets com- 
memorating events scattered on every 
hand. A gentleman moved to Lexington 
and took up his abode on a by-street in a 
very old house, and it grieved him much 
that he could not have a tablet in front of 
his house, as so many of his friends had; 
so he proceeded forthwith to have one 
specially made to fit his case, and it read 
like this: ‘This is the House Paul Revere 
would have passed, if he had gone down 
this street.”’ 

Mrs. George informed her audience that 
she had been a suffragist in days gone by, 
but that she was now a “‘reformed suffra- 
gist.”’ She laid special stress upon the 
belief which she declared herself as hold- 
ing, of how much better work women 
could accomplish without the ballot, io 
the way of public service, and named 
those who testified to that effect. If this 
is true of women, it certainly mus/ be 
equally true of men; and if we carry it to 
its logical conclusion, then men who want 
to do good public service could do it more 
effectually and with greater ease if they 
were disfranchised. Why does not some 
one bring before the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts a bill petitioning for the disfran- 
chisement of would-be philanthropists’ 
Surely there is grievous need of disinter- 
esied service. The answer is plain—sim- 
ply because there is no one who believes 
for a moment that a man can do better 
reform work without so important a tool 
as the ballot in bis hands. 

Mrs. George said the laws of Massachu. 
setts which related to women were the 
best in the Union if not in the world, 
and that all these betterments had beed 
brought about witbout the ballot in wo- 
man’s hands, therefore women did not 
need it. She told how ex-Governor long 
had recently spoken of *‘unhappy Colora, 
do,’’ and she said, whether the conditions 
that prevailed there to-day are due to the 
fact of woman suffrage or not, it showed 
clearly that it had not helped greatly 
when that State could be spoken of 38 
‘tunhappy Colorado.”’ 

This, and much more of like tenor, Mrs. 
George presented as deterrent reasons for 
withholding the ballot from the women of 
Massachusetts. 

The vestry of the church where the 
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meeting was held was well filled, but 
there was no question about the prevail- 
jpg sentiment of the meeting being for, 
rather than against, the extension of suf- 
frage to women. 

One week later, Miss Sara Cone Bryant 
spoke at the same place and hour, on 
wEqual Suffrage.”’ Miss Bryant’s dis- 
course was in no sense a reply to Mrs. 
George, unless, indeed, Wordsworth’s *In- 
timations of Immortality” could be said 
to be a reply to that epitaph on the head- 
stone of the infant who only lived to be 
four days old: 

“Since I so very soon was done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for.” 

Miss Bryant gave an exalted, logical, im- 
personal address, and won the admiration 
and sympathy of her audience. 

Miss Bryant did not attempt to give a 
scientific survey of the subject, but told 
why she cared for the suffrage, and why 
some other people cared for it. She be- 
lieved the main business of human life to 
be the bringing about of a better type of 
human being, and that that form of gov- 
ernment was best which tended to de- 
velop that better type; that she believed a 
democracy to be that form. That our 
democracy was only half a democracy, 
since only half of the people were repre- 
sented. She said the basic assumption of 
a republican form of government like 
ours, was reciprocity; that the State did 
certain things for us, and that later we 
were expected to pay back to the State, 
by service, what we owed for benefits re- 
ceived. But to about one-half of our citi- 
zens the State says, ‘‘you shall not pay 
back to the State your indebtedness.’’ 

She contrasted the old forms of govern- 
ment with the newer; the old forms de- 
pended for the maintenance of justice, 
she said, upon the wisdom of the few; 
the republican form of government says, 
“We cannot depend upon the wisdom of 
the few, or the wisdom of one, we must 
depend upon the balance of wills;’’ now 
if you decide to act on the balance of wills, 
if you leave out half those wills, you 
cannot bring about a good state of things. 

She further said, “One of the first 
things that made me believe in suffrage 
was the fact that when I began to think 
about it and talk about it, so many said 
to me, ‘Why, I can not see that women 
have ever had anything to complain of.’ I 
began to think it over, and gradually it 
began to become very clear to my mind 
that a very definite kind of injustice to 
women was being done, where their wills 
were not represented. 

“In the days of, say, our grandmothers, 
the laws of Massachusetts were notori- 
ously unjust to women. The public senti- 
ment did not recognize them except as a 
part of the family. You know it was 
true that they did not have control of 
their children, their property, or their 
own person even; that they could not 
teach, except in the dame schools. They 
could have little or no education,—nor 
earn their own living, etc.,etc. Even the 
women who yearned for these things could 
not have them. 

“Now, in these old days, there were a 
certain number of women who felt these 
things were wrong. There were ever and 
ever so many girls who were forced into 
early or uncongenial marriages, and there 
were always those who wanted the oppor- 
tunities which were not theirs. I do not 
mean to say all our grandmothers were 
unhappy, in those days, but some women, 
as I say, felt the thing very keenly. 
There were lots of things you had to bear, 
if you were a woman; others rebelled, but 
didn’t see any way out of it. Then they 
began to think there must be some cause 
for all this. Why did they seem to be 
such an extra? They were only recog- 
nized as fractions of the family. And so 
they tried to get women recognized every- 
where as citizens. And then something 
happened that helped women in a very 
unexpected way; that something was the 
Civil War. So many, many men had to go 
into the field, 2nd so women slipped in to 
fill out as long as necessary, aud more- 
over a great many places were fillea by 
Women that could not easily be pushed 
empty again. And so little by little the 
industrial door opened wider and wider; 
and then the educational door opened a 
little, and so on, until to-day there is al- 
most no door that is not open to women.” 

Miss Bryant said the ideal of woman- 
hood had changed, and that women in 
order to succeed must become all-round 
human beings. That she hoped to see 
Woman suffrage come, because it would 
fill out the logical democracy which we 
have started out upon. She said she often 
heard it said that women had not the 
same opportunities 1s men to learn about 
Yoting and that they wouldn’t make good 
Voters. Men vote either for a certain 
Policy or person to fill a certain position, 
and women have an opportunity to read 
and hear and discuss which policy is a 
800d policy, and which man is a good 
man, 

She said: “It is said a woman can not 
do her own work and public work, too. I 
Cannot see that there is any more reason 





why a woman cannot do her work and her 
duty as a citizen quite outside of that, 
than there is thata man cannot. Ido not 
see why the biggest common ground of all 
should not be the service to the State.”’ 
These are only meagre crumbs of all 
the good things that Miss Bryant said, but 
this report is sent that the readers of the 
JOURNAL may know Wayland is keeping 
in touch with the thought of the day, and, 
as the home of Lydia Maria Child, could 
not afford to be behind in this very impor- 
tantreform. JrEssica C. HENDERSON. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Emma J. Betow, representing the 
Standard Bearers of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in Kentucky, sailed 
from Seattle, Aug. 10, for Sieng-Iu, China, 
where she will have charge of the Mar- 
garet Eliza Nast Hospital, built by Mrs. 
William A. Gamble as a memorial to her 
mother. 


There is great need of a woman physi- 
cian at Jubbulpore in CentralIndia. The 
position offered is under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. Any one wishing to 
avail herself of this opportunity can learn 
about it by corresponding with Miss Net- 
tie M. Hyde, Clifton Springs, N. Y., at 
sanatorium. Miss Hyde wishes some one 
to return with her to India this fall. 





Dr. Vida Lapham, of Chicago, is a wo- 
man with an unusual history. Born in 
England at a time when woman had not 
yet invaded the professions, she became 
imbued with the idea that she would like 
to study medicine. She met with mani- 
fold difficulties, the strongest of which 
was the traditional prejudice against 
‘*woman out of her sphere,’”’ She, how- 
ever, stormed the doors of one of Lon- 
don’s medical colleges, and paid for her 
tuition by assisting one of the doctors 
who made a specialty of tuberculosis. In 
her work of examination, Dr. Lapham, 
who was never of robust constitution, 
contracted tuberculosis, and was obliged 
to leave England to seek health. Coming 
to America, she went to Chicago, where 
she has since lived. She is considered by 
authorities to be one of the cleverest 
teachers of histology and pathology in the 
medical world. She occupies the chair of 
professor of histology in the Northwest- 
ern University; she is a member of the 
American Medical Association and chair- 
man of one of its sections; a member of 
the Chicago medical societies, and has a 
large practice. 


FOR PROTECTION OF GIRLS. 





Unique means are being taken and ad- 
vanced methods employed by the workers 
of the National Florence Crittenton Mis- 
sion at the St. Louis Fair, for the protec- 
tion of young and unprotected girls from 
all portions of the world, who are in at- 
tendance either as employees or as visit- 
ors to the Exposition. On its own side. 
track, built expressly for it by the ’Frisco 
system, stands the mission car ‘'Good 
News’ at the southern entrance of the 
grounds. This car is the headquarters 
for the workers of the mission. 

The corps of experienced workers daily 
tour the grounds, to which they are ad- 
mitted by passes furnished by the man- 
agement, making friends with the girls 
employed in the concessions, giving them 
financial aid in time of need, trial, or dis- 
tress. Every night meetings are held in 
the large auditorium, near the headquar- 
ters of the mission. In the Woman’s An- 
chorage, inside the grounds, headquarters 
are also established, and an exhibit of the 
various phases of the work is on view 
there. 


—_— oe 


A WOMAN'S WAR. 

The Presbyterian Chinese Mission of 
San Francisco occupies a hillside street- 
corner, just where dirty, picturesque, in- 
iquitous Chinatown abuts on the Ameri- 
can quarter of the city. It is a strange 
house, suggesting even in its externals its 
strange mission. In architecture it is 
square, solid, respectable. Flowers blos- 
som along the window-ledges, there are 
glimpses of chintz curtains and of femi- 
nine home-touches. Yet these windows 
are barred like those of a jail. The one 
entrance is a heavy oak door, double- 
locked and bolted. Before you enter, the 
guardian of this door scrutinizes you 
through a lifted curtain, and then opens 
a tiny crack to ask what you want. It 
suggests some of the mysterious, terrible 
convents of Eugene Sue and the anti- 
Jesuit novelists. 

These bolts and bars and precautions 
are not to keep the occupants of the 
house within, but to keep its enemies 
without. This Chinese mission is a cas- 
tle besieged in the time of peace. For 
twenty years it has been fighting the un- 
written law of the Chinese and the writ- 
ten Jaw of the land, in obedience to the 
higher law. For thirty years it has waged 
a war relentless and vigorous against an 








institution which the people of the United 
States believe in their blindness to have 
been wiped out by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment—human slavery. 

Stranger still, it has been a woman’s 
war, and most strange of all, its Napoleon, 
its victorious general, is a young, gentle, 
and attractive woman—Donaldine Cam- 
eron, not yet in her thirties, and head of 
the mission. She has taken more than a 
man’s chances against Chinese vengeance. 
Weekly, sometimes daily, she has gone 
into places where only she and the police 
have dared to go, and taken slaves from 
their masters by force—the only law that 
is final with the Chinese. And in the end 
she has broken the back of the vilest evil 
in evil Chinatown.— Will Irwin, in Every- 
body’s Magazine. 





A CORRECTION. 
SANDY SPRING, Mp., AuG. 24, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of July 30, the following 
statement appears: ‘‘The \WWoman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union exhibit at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis is in the Varied 
Industries Building.’’ Allow me to make 
a correction for the sake of some weary 
Fair pilgrim who may seek and not tind 
the said exhibit in that building. It is in 
the Palace of Education and Social Econ- 
omy, where I have had the pleasure of 
more than one pleasant chat with Mrs. 
Addie Northam Fields, during a stay of 
five weeks in the Fair city. Peing a dili- 
gent reader of the JouRNAL, I take the 
liberty to offer this small correction. 

REBECCA T, MILLER. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Club women in Omaha, Neb., are inter 
ested in securing the election of a woman 
member of the Board of Education this 
fall. It has been proposed to form an 
organization of teachers and club women 
to work for this end. 

The interest in arts and crafts and in 
the revival of village handicraft is very 
widely felt in Canada, and organizations 
of women have been active in promoting 
the movement. The Women’s Art Asso- 
ciation is deeply interested in the work of 
women in the rural districts, and senta 
fine collection of weavings, embroideries, 
laces, and rush work to the St. Louis 
Exposition. Some good Indian bead work, 
etc., is included in the exhibit. 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York announces eleven scholarships 
for the coming season, and is preparing 
to send a list of the same to all the wom. 
en’s clubs in thecountry. These scholar- 
ships are given by teachers who are mem- 
bers of the society. Further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. Edward H. 
Canfield, No. 504 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. F. M. A. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
MARY E. HAGGART. 

Mary E. Rothwell was born in 1840, in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania. She 
graduated from the Southwestern Normal 
College of that State, and for some time 
engaged in teaching. While excelling in 
this vocation, her natural bent was toward 
platform work. A gift for oratory, inher- 
ited from her father, an able minister in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was man- 
ifested in her school days. So marked was 
her ability in this direction that when only 
fifteen years of age she was induced by 
leading anti-slavery agitators in her 
county to address a number of meetings, 
Her enthusiasm and eloquence won for 
her an enviable local reputation, and her 
friends were anxious to bring her promi- 
nently before the public as a reformer 
and lecturer. This idea was abandoned, 
however, in deference to the conservative 
views held by her father at that time. 

In 1866 Miss Rothwell married Dr. Da- 
vid Haggart, a hommopathic physician 
and a man of liberal views. The young 
couple soon moved to Dansville, Ind., and 
began housekeeping. Entering into the 
social life of which Dansville Academy 
was the centre, Mrs. Haggart soon became 
known loca)ly as a speaker of ability as 
well as a most excellent housekeeper. 

By invitation she addressed the first 
meeting held by the Indiana State Woman 
Suffrage Association after the interrup- 
tion caused by the Civil War. This was 
at Indianapolis, 1869. For over twenty 
years thereafter Mrs. Haggart was promi- 
nently identified with the woman suffrage 
and temperance movements in Indiana 
and adjoining States. On several occa- 
sions she addressed the General Assembly 
of Indiana in behalf of woman suffrage 
measures. Codperating with Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, and 
others, she helped to make the State Wo- 
man Suffrage Association a leading organ- 
ization of that period. As chairman of its 
Central Committee for about ten years, 
she was assiduous in the essential end 





hard work not visible to the public. In 
all the work pertaining to the Constitu- 
tional Amendment campaign of 1881-2, 
with the Legislatures, public meetings, 
and organization, Mrs. Haggart took an 
active and effective part. 

Numerous calls for her services came 
from other States. Among her notable 
efforts were addresses before the Legisla- 
tures of Kentucky, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts, and at meetings held by 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in the West. She was one of the 
speakers at the hearing granted the Na- 
tional Assuciation by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in 
March, 1884. 

Mrs. Haggart was much in demand by 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
If my memory is not at fault, she was 
State Superintendent of Franchise for a 
time. She used to tell in private of how 
she advocated woman’s enfranchisement 
in the course of an address in the very 
early days of the W. C. T. U., and of how 
she felt some of the white-ribbon sisters 
pulling at her dress skirt to make her 
stop—but she went right on. 

Mrs. Haggart was one of the originators 
of the idea of a woman’s department in 
the Indiana State Fair in 1878. This was 
the first time (within my knowledge) of a 
distinctively woman’s department being 
established at a State Fair. To carry on 
this work, an association of women was 
organized, of which Mrs. Haggart was 
president for several years. Under her 
wise and tactful administration the State 
Board of Agriculture gave to the Associa- 
tion an unprecendented degree of recogni- 
tion and authority. 

In 1878 Mrs. and Dr. Haggart estab- 
lished the Woman's Tribune at Indianapo- 
lis, a weekly devoted to the interests of 
women, which was published for over a 
year. For some time Mrs, Haggart edit- 
ed the ‘*‘Woman’s Domain”’ in the Chicago 
Lever, and she frequently contributed to 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL and other papers. 

As a speaker, Mrs. Haggart was logical, 
eloquent, and convincing. Her addresses 
were carefully prepared, and were never 
marred by trivial anecdotes or personali- 
ties. The press paid her high encomiums, 
and she was justly ranked as one of the 
ablest advocates of woman suffrage. 

An exquisite housekeeper, Mrs. Haggart 
believed that women should learn sys- 
tematic housekeeping. A quarter of a 
century ago she had formulated a course 
in domestic science for girls in college, 
which corresponded closely with that re- 
cently established in Wisconsin University 
and some other institutions. 

A strong, consistent character, whole- 
some, practical, and sincere, she was ad- 
mired and beloved by a large circle of 
friends. Hospitable and generous, ready 
to counsel and encourage, many women 
were indebted to her for comfort and aid. 
While associated with her in public work 
for years, and sharing her hospitality and 
friendship, I found her always well- 
poised, just to others, noble and true. 

In her husband Mrs. Haggart found a 
sympathetic and energetic helper. No 
effort was spared on his part that would 
facilitate her plans and undertakings. In 
their home life they were congenial com- 
rades, and in her public work he was her 
staunch support. His death in 1889 left 
her deeply bereft—feeling in a measure 
unequal to going on alone. 

In 1892 she left Indianapolis, where she 
had lived many years, and went to her 
father’s old home at California, Pa. Fail- 
ing health compelled her to give up reform 
work the following year, and from that 
time until her death she was a great suf- 
ferer. At the Markleton Sanatorium, 
Pennsylvania, Aug. 10, 1904, she entered 
into rest. 

The sister, Miss Katherine S, Rothwell, 
who for a long while was with Mrs. Hag- 
gart in Indianapolis, is now alone in their 
father’s home. To her the Woman's 
JOURNAL extends sincere sympathy. 

F.M. A. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


John Z. White, of Chicago, will be in 
Boston from Sept. 16 to 25, when be will 
be at liberty to deliver lectures on the re- 
lation of social problems to the land ques- 
tion before women’s clubs, church soci- 
eties and otber organizations, without 
any charge to those who engage him. Mr. 
White is regarded as a most forceful, log - 





ical and entertaining speaker. Dates may 
be secured by addressing Massachusetts 
Single Tax League, 68 Essex St., Boston. 


Miss Sopbie Witte, sister of the emi- 
nent Russian statesman, Sergius de Witte, 
is writing a series of literary letters from 
Odessa tothe N. Y. Evening Post. Miss 
Witte is the author of ‘My Romance”’ and 
other brilliant stories. 
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World’s Fair Visitors 


May engage pleasant, airy rooms 
in private family, desirable resi- 
dence portion of St. Louis; gas, 
bath, etc. Breakfast served if de- 
sired. Through car at end of 
block for Main Entrance to Fair 
Grounds; time only 10 minutes, 
Reasonable terms. For particu- 
lars, address 
INA LIGHT TAYLOR, 
(Former Secretary Iowa E. 8. A.) 
Care 1406 Mo, Trust Building, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


tea 








And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


cry 7 5 C. ‘SOeTrip Book, 


$12.50. 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 





Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M.—— Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 














FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprieto 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 

















— display of Gloves, 


Ruchings for house and street 


Neckwear, 


Belts, Veilings and 


occasions, Undersleeves, Frills for the Wrists, and 


other 


pieces of adornment 


MISS 


shown at 


FISK’S, 144 Tremont St., will surely delight 


the heart of any well-dressed woman. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A MAN I8 BORN. 


BY ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 


Lo! yester-morn ‘twas Russia’s boast 
That thrice ten thousand men were slain! 
And every one 
A mother’s son! 
To-day ’tis Russia’s jo.—a man is born: 
And only one— 
A mother's son! 


Lo! yester-eve a nation mourned her dead, 
And buried them, 
And sang a requiem: 
And thrice ten thousand mothers wept for 
grief— 
A grief that found in dead, scarred faces 
no relief. 


At great high noon, the man to Russia born 
Gave one small cry: 
And monstrous Russia wept for joy, 
As iron monsters do, who cannot know 
Or stoop to weep for tender mother-woe. 





MORNING ON THE LIEVRES. 


Softly as a cloud we go, 
Sky above and sky below, 
Down the river, and the dip 
Of the paddles scarcely breaks, 
With the little silvery dip 
Of the water as it shakes 
From the blades, the crystal deep 
Of the silence of the morn, 
Of the forest yet asleep, 
And the river-reaches borne 
In a mirror, purple grey 
Sheer away 
To the misty line of lights 
Where the forest and the stream 
In the shadow meet and plight 
Like a dream. 

<>< e—————"""" 


THE GARDEN OF THE SEPULCHER. 


BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 





Now in the place where he was crucified there 
was a garden, and in the gardena new sepulcher, 
hewn out of the rock. . . . There laid they Jesus, 
therefore, and rolled a stone unto the door of the 
sepulcher. 


It was a night of calls and far replies, 

A night of trembling for that Serpent head 

In gulfs that were before the eldest dead— 

A night of whispering haste along the skies, 

Prayer, and a wondering down of seraph 
eyes; 

While stilled Jerusalem, 
moon’s light, 

Lay|like a brood of sepulchers, ghost-white. 


washed in the 


The dark was dying silverly, that strange, 

Still hour when Earth is falling toward the 
day— 

That hour of spacious silence and delay 

When all things poise upon the hinge of 
change. 


The guardsmen had grown silent on their 
round, 

Their file was sinking, when a crash of 
sound— 


Darkness—a reel of Earth—a rush of light— 
© cks—-then scent of aloes on the night! 
T faces turned to faces of the dead, 
Their spears fell clamoring terribly as they 
fled. 
And He stood risen in the guarded place, 
With empire in His gesture—on His face 
The bush of muted music and the might 
That drew the stars down on the ancient 
night. 


Tall in the first-light, mystical and pale, 
He stood as one who dares and cannot fail, 
As some high conscript of the Bright Abodes, 
As one still called to travel on wild roads 
In Love’s divine adventure--His white face 
Hushed with heroic purpose for the race ; 
Yet wistful of the men who should deny Him, 
And wistful of the years that should belie 
Him. 


With peace of heart the blind world could 
not break. 

He took a path the young leaves keep awake. 

Glad of the day come back and loving all, 

He passed across the morning, felt the cool, 

Sweet, kindling air blown upward from the 
pool. 

A burning bush was reddening by the wall; 

An oleander bough was full of stirs, 

Struck by the robes of unseen messengers. 


The hills broke purpling, as the sun’s bright 
edge 

Pushed slowly up behind a rocky ledge; 

The hovering dome of the Temple, gray and 
cold, 

Burned out with sudden, unexpected gold. 

A light wind silvered up the olive slope, 

And all the world was wonder and wild hope. 

It was life’s crowned, supreme, victorious 
hour; 

The wintry world was trembling into flower. 


And now the King! and rumors ran of Him. 
Upon the quick lips of the cherubim, 
Leaning from heaven and counting all the 
tears, 
Yet hearing through the grief of ages dim 
The mighty song that binds our mortal years. 
New York Herald. 
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At Dr. Merriwether’s. 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE. 


There were six letters on the lacquered 
tray, and Dr. Merriwether adjusted his 
glasses before examining them. He sat 
alone at his breakfast-table, ministered to 
by Delia McGaffey, who cooked, by Lucy 
Waters, who waited at table, and by Den- 
net Brown, who was getting up the gig. 

“Delia says, sir,” remarked Lucy, “that 
the syrup you're a-eatin’, sir, is melted 


from the sugar your Aunt Monroe sent.” 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘Well, 
I might have known! There’s no maple 
sugar like that Aunt Monroe makes, 
Lucy.”’ 

“No, sir,’’ said Lucy. 

‘*Why, when I was a boy, I used to drive 
out there, six miles, to the sugar-boiling. 
There would be the bubbling caldrons in 
the shed, and the girls would eat hot 
sugar off my wooden spoon, and then the 
ride home in the starlight! This syrup 
brings it all back, Lucy.” 

“Yes, sir. And if you please, sir, Den- 
net wishes to know if you want the team 
or Bill. He says the roads are pretty 
rough, and if you’re going out to see Miss 
Mellen—and he thought you’d be doin’ it, 
since you hadn’t been out for two days 
runnin’ — why, you’d better have the 
team.”’ 

“Anything Dennet says,’’ smiled the 
doctor, inserting his paper-knife at the 
corner of an envelope. “Of course, if he 
thinks I ought to visit Miss Mellen, I’ll 
go, by all means.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Hesays he’s anxious about 
her, sir. She’s so careless with her medi- 
cine, and is always throwing it out or 
losing it.”’ 

**Y es—sensible woman, Martha Meller,”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Lucy. 

Dr. Merriwether read five of his letters 


| without being unduly interested. Then 


he lifted the sixth and read it eagerly. 

‘“*Why, see here, Lucy!’’ he cried. ‘*Miss 
Hallie is not going to the Otises, after all! 
Some one is ill, and the house party is 
given up. She’s coming home,”’ 

‘Well, well, sir!’’ said Lucy. 

“I should say so!’’ laughed the doctor, 
taking a nervous swallow of coffee. ‘‘My 
goodness, Lucy, we’ll have to have do- 
ings!’’ 

Lucy was edging toward the kitchen 
door, and the doctor detected the crab- 
like motion. 

“Go tell her, by all means,’ said the 
doctor, 

**Thank you, sir,’? stammered Lucy. 

Her voice took a different tone in the 
kitchen, and deep, Hibernian exclama- 
tions broke in on her loquacity. To this 
clamor was added a man’s voice, The 
doctor listened, smiling. 

‘We're a lot of fools about that child,” 
he thought. ‘The truth is, we’re a dull 
set, all of us. We need a little stirring 
up.”’ He leaned back in his chair, and 
pretended to read the paper, but he could 
make very little out of it. All he could 
think of was the fact that within three 
days his daughter Hallie would be sitting 
opposite him at his lonely table. 

He looked about the room with a sense 
that brown was not a good color for a 
dining-room, He was sick and tired of 
having Uncle Pierpont Hilliard in his 
chief justice’s robes staring down at him. 
There ought to be flowers on the table 
and a fire in the grate, and, above all, a 
face framed in chestnut hair, dimpling at 
him across the way. He felt a dozen dis- 
satisfactions. 

*Can’t you and Delia find some kind of 
a curtain that won’t shut out the light?” 
he demanded, when Lucy reappeared. 
“Who ever invented a brown window 
hanging, anyway? It’s absurd. Can’t 
we have something that will let the sun- 
shine in—when there is any?’’ 

Just then Dennet’s form appeared. He 
was angular and respectful. 

“I'd better be cutting some of them 
cedar sticks, sir,’’ he suggested. ‘Miss 
Hallie, she likes a fire always blazing.” 

“T should say so!’’ said the doctor. 
“That cedar ought to have been split a 
month ago.” 

‘*Well, sir, I reckoned Miss Hallie might 
be a-comin’ along. I saved it for her, sir.’’ 

“Oh, you did, did you?” 

“And I was wonderin’ if I couldn’t 
touch up the trap. Miss Hallie likes it 
to shine like a new boot.”’ 

Just then another head appeared sud- 
denly at the door. 

“You'll be afther givin’ a dinner-party, 
sir,’’ said the voice of Delia, ‘‘and perhaps 
an afternoon tea. And there’ll be folks 
dhroppin’ in for ivery meal. I'd like lave, 
sir, to give some exthra ordhers to the 
grocer boy.”’ 

“Of course,’’ said the doctor. ‘And be 
sure to have enough, whatever you do, 
Delia.” 

‘*Ye kin trust me, sir.” 

“I do, Delia,’ said the doctor, with 
emphasis, ‘*Haven’t I done it these sev- 
enteen years? Be around in fifteen min- 
utes, Dennet, with the team. I'll drive to 
Miss Mellen’s this morning.”’ 

Dennet nodded his head approvingly, 
and went to the stable. But Delia re- 
mained, with a wistful look on her face, 

‘“‘Well, Delia?” inquired the doctor, con- 
scious that some word lacked utterance, 

“T was thinkin’ how little Lucy or Den- 
net knows of the feelin’s that moves us, 
sir.”’ 

The doctor held out his firm hand and 
took Delia’s in his grasp. 

‘“*‘We’ve brought her up between us, 
Delia,’’ he said, ‘‘and we made a good job 





of it, didn’t we? No motherless child 








was ever better loved or looked after. 
And I have you to thank in part, Delia— 
you to thank.” 

Delia wiped her eyes openly; in secret 
the doctor flicked one pensive crystal 
from his cheek. Then, as he drove on 
his morning rounds, he thought of Hallie 
—Hallie, who laughed as easily as other 
people sighed—Hallie, who had blue eyes 
and three dimples, and riotous hair the 
color of ripe chestnuts—Hallie, whom it 
was impossible not to love. 

Back at the house Delia was getting out 
her best receipts, and Lucy was putting 
perfumed linings in the bureau drawers in 
Miss Hallie’s room, and Dennet was var- 
nishing up the trap. 

Some of the girls of Miss Appleby’s 
fashionable school were gathered in Hal- 
lie Merriwether’s room to help her pack. 
Hallie was leaving two days before the 
other pupils. Iowa was a long way from 
Miss Appleby’s. 

“IT hate to think of you poking away off 
there, Hallie, dear,’’ said Winifred Orr, 
cramming tissue-paper in Hallie’s blue 
gauze waist, that the adorable puffiness 
of its sleeves might be preserved unim- 
paired in packing. “You ought to come 
home with me. There’ll be something 
going on every night. I'll give the first 
dance, and all the other girls will enter- 
tain. I can’t bear to think of you going 
away off there to a house with no young 
people in it.’’ 

‘*There’ll be a young person in it when 
I get there,’’ laughed Hallie, ‘*Then 
there’s father and Delia and Lucy and 
Dennet, and they all make a fuss over me, 
I suppose you think me a mere ordinary 
girl, but if you'll come home with me 
you’ll find out your mistake.”’ 

‘Delia and Lucy and Dennet!" said 
Winifred. ‘‘Who are they, pray? Con- 
cvaled relatives? Family skeletons?’’ 

‘*‘No,”’ said Hallie, ‘‘they’re servants.”’ 

‘“‘Servants?’’ cried Winifred, aghast. 

‘Yes, and they’re the best things! I 
haven’t a doubt they’re turning every- 
thing upside down for me now. It’s their 
way.” 

‘*Well,’’ said Winifred, ‘‘you must have 
peculiar customs out West!’’ 

‘*IT don’t know!” retorted Hallie. ‘*What 
have you observed that is—peculiar?”’ 

“I can’t imagine—well, counting ser- 
vants in, don’t you know.”’ 

‘Counting them in?’’ exclaimed Hallie. 
‘‘Why, Delia fairly brought me up, you 
see! Half I know I owe to Delia, if she is 
our cook. And Dennet keeps papa wound 
up. He’d run down and stop going if it 
wasn’t for Dennet. Count them in! I 
don’t see how we could help it!”’ 

“Well, I suppose it’s a way you have 
out West,” smiled Fay. ‘At home we 
have some old servants, but I don’t know 
that we attach any particular importance 
to the fact that they have been with us a 
long time. They are paid for staying.”’ 

**Aren’t you fond of them?’’ cried Hal- 
lie, getting up from the trunk and regard- 
ing her friend in a puzzled fashion. 

“Fond of them!’’ echoed Fay. ‘How 
could I be? They are all ignorant—or I 
suppose they are. They never do one 
thing that’s not nominated in the bond, 
and tbey are forever quarreling over who 
shall do this and who shall do that. Moth- 
er has her hands full keeping them all in 
order; but she gets beautiful results, 
Everyone says so. And one reason she 
does is that she won’t flatter them.”’ 

“Flatter them?”’ 

“Oh, talk with them, and all that. Why, 
I’d never think of speaking to one of 
them—unless I had an order to give.’’ 

“Oh, it goes without saying!’’ remarked 
Winifred, loftily. ‘I should think it a 
matter not to be discussed. In the coun- 
try and the far West, no doubt, a sort of 
good-natured familiarity obtains. Society 
is not settled there. But it’s very differ- 
ent, of course, in any place where there is 
society worthy of the name.”’ 

Hallie’s face grew red. She heard in a 
confused way Fay’s murmured apologies. 

‘*We weren’t so absurd as to suppose 
Hallie any different from the rest of us,” 
Fay was saying, ‘‘except in so far as the 
peculiar customs of the West compelled 
her to be.”’ 

*You’d think I was a wild Indian!’’ 
said Hallie, half-angrily. 

That night, in the drawing-room, she 
looked about her at her companions. 
There was the stately Canadian, who 
went nowhere without her maid; there 
were the fashionable New York girls and 
the Boston girls, the exquisite Cubans, 
the girls from fine, proud old families in 
Washington, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Hallie looked at their high-bred faces 
with a new interest. After all, there was 
a difference in people—a difference that 
was intended from the first. Perhaps it 
was meant to be preserved. 

What would her dear old father have to 
say about that, she wondered. His way 
of treating every one as his friend was 
beautiful, but it was, after all, the out- 
come of his condition and generation. For 
he was, of course, the sun of pioneers, It 
was only natural that be should cling to 


the ways of his people. 
were right. Iowa might not be far West, 
geographically speaking, but it was prob- 
ably a good way West, socially speaking. 

As Hallie travelled homeward the next 
day, and gave herself up to enjoyment of 
the luxury of the car and the deference of 
the attendants, she thought much about 
these things. She made up her mind that 
she would be teachable. 

It was not absurd, of course, for her 
father to indulge his kindly provincial 
impulses. But it was different with her 
—with all her opportunities and experi- 
ences she could hardly consider herself 
provincial. She had been seut away from 
home to learn many things — elegance 
among others, no doubt. 

The glimpses she caught of ber charm- 
ing face in the narrow mirror by the car 
window, the consciousness of her well- 
fitting travelling dress, supplied the last 
drops in her cup of vanity. It was full 
and brimming over, and she drank the in- 
toxicating, betraying draught with de- 
light. When the train stopped at her 
own station, aod she swept out, to be re- 
ceived into her father’s arms, any careful 
observer might bave noticed that Hallie 
Merriwether was not quite herself. 

‘*The house is all lighted up, my dear- 
est bird,’’ said Dr. Merriwether, in a rep- 
rehensibly intimate tone, to his stately 
daughter, ‘though there isn’t a soul to 
greet you. Delia insisted on staying up; 
but she’d been on her feet all day, cook- 
ing things for the dinners and teas she 
prophesies you'll be giving, and I simply 
compelled her to go to bed. She left her 
love for you, and told me you musn’t 
think she was giving out, for she’ll be all 
right in the morning.” 

“No doubt,’ said Hallie, carelessly. 
“But it’s about you I want to hear, you 
know. You’re not working yourself to 
death as usual, are you, dearest? Don’t 
you know that you’ve got to be careful— 
that I expect you to live forever?” 

The doctor turned eyes of ardent appre- 
ciation upon her. He was a man who 
carried the burdens of many others, and 
he knew a great deal about the sorrow of 
the world. Sometimes he told himself 
that he was willing and ready to forget it 
in the long forgetting. But he grew young 
and the blood beat merrily through his 
veins as he looked at the creature he loved 
best in all the world. He rejoiced in her 
beauty, her health and tenderness. 

‘*What have I done to deserve her?’’ he 
thought, humbly. 

There were lights streaming from the 
house, sure enough. The doorstep gleamed 
white in the light. There were jardiniéres 
of ferns in the hall and roses in the parlor. 

‘Delia left out a little lunch for you,” 
said the doctor, as he led the way in. 
“But Lucy was particular to tell me that 
she made the drop-cakes, and that you 
were not to think Delia did.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’”? murmured Hallie, with fine neg- 
ligence. ‘‘Really?’? She ate the drop- 
cakes with great gusto, however, while 
she entertained her father with stories 
about life as she had found it since she 
saw him last. 

‘Don’t you grow up entirely, my bird,” 
the doctor pleaded, as he kissed her at 
her bedroom door. ‘Sometimes I have a 
horrible fear that you are slipping away 
from me,”’ 

The room she slept in had been asscci- 
ated with the earliest days of her mem- 
ory. It looked spacious and pure and 
peaceful with its fresh matting, fluted 
muslin curtains, its flowers, the new mag- 
azines, the plate of fruit for the early 
morning feast, and the bright new bed- 
slippers. 

Lucy had knitted the slippers. Hallie 
knew the design. Dennet had put the 
fire-wood in the box. Delia must have 
relined her old sewing basket. An aroma 
of provident love and protection surround- 
ed her. She wondered if the servants the 
girls had talked about would have per- 
formed these services, But then, very 
likely they would. After all, it was no 
more than right that the servants should 
see to it that she was made comfortable. 
She fell asleep still debating the question, 
and trying to formulate her domestic 
policy. 

Delia McGaffey was up and stirring long 
before there was any necessity for it. As 
soon as she dared, she knocked at the 
doctor’s door. 

‘*What would ye think, sir, of sendin’ 
th’ darlint’s breakfast up to her the morn- 
in’?’’ she asked, in a penetrating whisper. 

“Oh, no, Delia, I wouldn’t do that!’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘You’d condemn me to 
a solitary breckfast, Haven’t I had 
enough of them?’’ , 

Delia gave a resigned ‘“‘Very wel!, sir,’’ 
‘and rang the rising-bell. 

An hour later Hallie emerged from her 
room. She looked rested and radiant. 
Her hair curled in moist ringlets about 
her face, Her fresh gown madea starchy 
rustle. With delight she looked about 
her at the familiar things, and plucking 
one of the roses that thrust its head in at 
the upper hall window, she tripped down 





the stairs. 





Yes, the girls 





a 

Lucy, the maid, not being actually ep. 
gaged at that moment, bad, with mug, 
contriving, managed to station herself at 
the foot of the stairs. She intended to 
boast to Delia that she had been the first 
to meet Miss Hallie, and she stood, smjj. 
ing nervously, awaiting Hallie’s impety. 
ous greeting. 

But this is what happened. A tal! young 
person swept down the stairs, beheld the 
maid, regarded her remotely, gave a cas. 
ual ‘How do you do, Lucy? I hope you 
are well,” and rustled on into the library, 
Lucy stood still, the smile frozen on her 
lips, her face scarlet. She heard the doo. 
tor and his daughter make their way to 
the dining-room, and then she slipped 
softly down the hall and into the kitgh. 
en. 
Delia caught a glimpse of her mortifieg 
face. ‘*What’s the matter wid ye?” ghe 
snapped, her nerves in a tension, owing 
to the acuteness of her expectations, 

“She’s not the girl she was, Delia Mc. 
Gaffey,’’ said Lucy, in a choking voice, 
‘She passed me by as if I was a Maltese 
cat!’’ 

‘*Who?”’ cried Delia, sharply, 

“Hallie Merriwether!’’ retorted Lucy, 

‘“Hal—’? But Delia got no further, 
She seized the «arafe and made her way 
with it to the dining-room. She was deter. 
mined to probe the mystery. 

A pair of familiar yet unfamiliar blue 
eyes rested upon her indifferently. 

“How do you do, Delia?” said a voice 
she had loved since babyhood. But its 
intonation now seemed to erect a wall of 
stone between them. ‘I’m glad to see you 
looking so well."’ 

Delia tried to speak, but gasped like a 
fish, and could not. A dimpled hand 
pushed the glass with its clinking ice 
toward her, and Delia poured in the water 
tremblingly. Hallie’s heart was beating 
so that it half stifled her, but she reflected 
how the Gillettes would have acted if a 
fat old cook had entered to serve them, 
and remained immovable. 

Then a voice of thunder sounded in her 
ears—such a voice as that in which the 
guilty hear their guilt declared. It was 
sad yet reproachful, righteous yet angry, 
and by a paradox, although it was like 
thunder, it was not Joud. It came from 
the doctor. 

‘‘Daughter,” it said, ‘‘we will return 
to the library for a moment. Delia, you 
will kindly excuse us. We are sorry to 
spoil your breakfast, which is, no doubt, 
just ready for the eating, but it cannot be 
helped.”’ 

Breakfast? Delia did not care though 
a thousand breakfasts were spoiled. 

“I niver had a daughter of me own,” 
she wailed to Lucy in the kitchen, ‘but! 
was not complainin’! Miss Hallie took 
the place of her. And now—”’ 

Two foolish and affectionate women 
mingled their tears in the kitchen, and in 
the library one obstinate girl stood straight 
before her father and received from him 
the first severe reproof he had ever given 
her. 

‘She nursed you when you were little 
motherless babe,’’ the doctor was saying. 
“She walked the floor with you nights, 
while you tyrannized and fretted, She 
taught you to walk, to talk, to play. She 
kept you from athousand perils. I verily 
think she might have married and had 4 
home of her own, but she gave it all up 
to look after you and me, She watched 
for your coming yesterday as if you had 
belonged to her. So did Lucy. So did 
Dennet. Everybody they met was told 
that you were coming home. Jim Cum- 
mings, the grocer, sent those oranges for 
a present to you, because Delia told him 
you were coming; but I suppose you'll 
pass him by with anod. You'll write to 
the Carringtons, thanking them for the 
roses there on the piano, and let Jim 
Cummings’s oranges go unacknowledged, 
That’s what I’m to infer from yonr con: 
duct, isn’t it? You’ve gone back on my 
teaching,—the thing I found my happiness 
in,—and taken up with a creed of your 
own. That creed is, I suppose, that you 
are @ superior being, and that it is the 
duty of superior beings to keep the infe 
rior ones in the place to which your self 
ishness restricts them. Is that it?’’ 

His eyes were stern and pained, his 
voice unrelenting. Hallie had courage— 
it was a part of her inheritance. She 
faced the disconcerting gaze uniflinch- 
ingly. 

“It is true,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
‘that I realize our ways are very provid: 
cial. You seem to think I have been cruel, 
but I have merely treated our servants 4° 
they are treated in—in other homes.” 

‘*Happier homes?’’ queried the doctor. 
‘More cultivated homes? I don’t believe 
it. Happiness is not the monopoly of the 
upper members of a household. It is the 
right of every individual under the house 
roof; and cultivation is not a thing of the 
mind alone. It belongs to the spirit. De 
you understand? To the spirit! 1 say 
that those women out there in the ki‘che®, 
hurt and insulted by you, were as much 
above you yesterday, when they unself- 
ishly toiled to make you happy, a8 ¥°" 
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ought to be above them by the opportuni- 
ties you have had.” 

Hallie moved a little nearer to him and 

ut one hand on his shoulder. 

“There’s ove thing I learned at school, 
dad,” she said, ‘‘It was to play up to the 
rules ofthe game. If you think I haven't 

Jayed up to them—why, I'll confess to it 
quick enough.”’ 

The doctor took her hand from his 
shoulder and held it clasped fast in his 
own. 

“What game are you playing?’ he 
asked, bending toward her. “Is it the 

me of love? If it is, you have not 
played up to the rules. If it’s the game 
of selfishness and conventionality, maybe 
you have, daughter. But it’s the other 

me that makes true men and women, 
my dear—the game of love.”’ 

Hallie walked over to the window and 
stood in the sunshine, looking out at the 
familiar garden, The doctor watched her 
anxiously. 

“[t’s all my fault,’ he was saying to 
himself. ‘*I should never have sent her 
away. Poor little Hallie! How could I 
jet her go where she’d learn such precious 
folly?”’ 

In his self-accusation he sank down in 
his old armchair and rested his head 
against its back. His eyes were closed, 
and the room was very still—for tears 
falling on @ girl’s cheeks make no more 
noise than does sunlight streaming intoa 
dark place, 

But there was a little noise at last. It 
was a soft rustling of skirts. The ductor 
opened his eyes. It was his daughter, 
making her way swiftly to the kitchen, 

Half an hour later a cold breakfast was 
served by three persons to two others. 

“T was always partial to her, sir, afther 
she'd been naughty,” said Delia, standing 
with her hand on the back of Hallie’s 
chair. ‘‘Whin she was a small thing I 
allus liked her to be bad and thin come 
makin’ up. She used to be that sweet, 
cryin’ with her arrums round me neck, 
an’ sayin’ she was sorry.”’ 

A dimpled hand reached up and clasped 
that of Delia on the chair back. 

“It was much easier to forgive then, 
Delia, I’m afraid, than it is now.’’ 

“Not a bit easier,’’ protested Delia, 
tearful yet joyous. ‘‘Not a bit easier, me 
darlin’. All we wanted was a chance to 
forgive, wasn’t it, Lucy? There, ye see, 
my lamb!’’— Youth’s Companion. 





AGRICULTURE IN JAPAN. 

Japan has been importing large quanti- 
ties of food stuffs during the war for her 
armies in the field, which is an unusual 
thing for the island kingdom, As a rule, 
she grows nearly all her own supplies on 
the little farms that look like playthings 
when compared with our great wheat 
tracts in the West, where a reaper runs 
all day in @ straight line. Only a little 
over 15 per cent. of Japan is arable and, 
exclusive of Formosa, only 14,995,272 
acres are under cultivation, yet from this 
nearly 40,000,000 people get their clotbing 
and food. The Japanese farms average 
less than an acre in extent and but few 
areover four acres. The land is divided 
among 80 many that a farmer often bas to 
have some trade to fall back on to get 
money enough to support his large family, 
and many raise silkworms and put in 
their spare moments spinning or reeling 
silk, But few Japanese farmers employ 
horses to aid them in their labors, for 
there is hardly room for such a large ani- 
mal on a farm, and human labor is more 
economical. The farm utensils employed 
are of the most primitive character as yet, 
in spite of the attempt on the part of the 
government to introduce modern machin- 
éry into rural Japan. Life on the farm in 
Japan is so hard that a few years ago the 
s0vernment took steps to lighten the toil 
and the burden of responsibility of the 
agriculturist. Prior to 1900 many of,the 
larger farms were so divided that one 
man’s fields were separated from each 
other sometimes by quite an area of coun- 
tty, which made the work more difficult. 
The boundaries were crooked and often 
Poorly surveyed, and the scattered plots 
‘mallin extent, sometimes being only an 
tighth of an acre. A law was passed to 
Temedy this and called for the rearrange- 
ment of boundaries by farmers exchang- 
ing fields so that the farms might be made 
More compact, and the boundaries were 
ttraightened, enlarging many farms and 
allowing the use of horses and machinery 
for cultivating. Japan has also taken up 
"tigation and forestry so as to control the 
Water supply and make it adequate for 
Many farms which lacked sufficient 
Moisture to be successful before, and 
‘gricultural schools and experimenting 
Stations have been established to teach 
the farmer new and better methods. In 
‘pite of their small fields and crops the 
Japanese farmers are a contented lot, 
however, and work much harder than 
does the average farmer in this country. 
he largest.crop of Japan is rice, two- 


thirds of the land under cultivation being 
devoted to it, and the next important 
crops are rye and barley, with wheat 
standing fourth and tea 13th, potatoes 
15th, and tobacco 17th. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


AT STRIFE. 
From the Yiddish of David Edelstadt, 





(Edelstadt was one of the modern Russian rev- 
olutionary poets. He was of Jewish descent, and 
wrote both in Russian and in Yiddish.) 


Hated are we, and driven from our homes, 

Tortured and persecuted, even to blood; 

And wherefore? ‘Lis because we love the 
poor, 

The masses of mankind, who starve for food. 


Weare shot down, and on thegallows hanged, 

Robbed of our lives and freedom, without 
ruth, 

Because for the enslaved and for the poor 

We are demanding liberty and truth. 


But we will not be frightened from our path 

By darksome prisons or by tyranny; 

We must awake humanity from sleep, 

Yea, we must make our brothers glad and 
free. 


Secure us fast with fetters made of iron, 
Tear us like beasts of blood, till life departs, 
’Tis but our bodies that you will destroy, 
Never the sacred spirit in our hearts. 


You cannot kill it, tyrants of the earth! 

Our spirit is a plant immortal, fair; 

Its petals, sweet of scent and rich of hue, 

Are scattered wide, are blooming every- 
where. 


In thinking men and women now they bloom, 

In souls that love the light and righteous- 
ness. 

As they strive on toward duty’s sacred goal, 

Nature herself doth their endeavor bless: 


To liberate the poor and the enslaved 

Who suffer now from cold and hunger’s 
blight, 

And to create for all humanity 

A world that shall be free, that shall be 
bright; 


A world where tears no longer shall be shed, 

A world where guiltless blood no more shall 
flow, 

And men and women, like clear-shining 
Stars, 

With courage and with love shall be aglow. 


You may destroy us, tyrants! ‘Twill be vain. 

Time will bring on new fighters strong as 
we; 

For we shall battle ever, on and on, 

Nor cease to strive till all the world is free! 

MY WILL. 

Good friends, when I am dead, bear to my 
grave 

Our banner, freedom’s flag of crimson hue, 

Stained with the blood wrung from the toil- 
ers’ veins; 

There, ’neath the crimson banner, sing to me 

My song ‘‘At Strife,”’ the song of liberty, 

Which in the hearer’s ear clangs like the 
chains 

Of the enslaved, Christian alike and Jew. 


Even in the deep grave lying, I shall hear 

My song of liberty, my stormy lay; 

Even there shall [ shed tears for every slave, 

Christian or Jew; and when the swords I 
hear 

Clash in the last grim battle’s blood and 
fear, 

Then, singing to the people from my grave, 

[ will inspire their hearts, that glorious day! 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





A PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Word comes from Barry, IIl., of the 
dedication, on Aug. 11, of a Public Library 
building, which is the culmioation of the 
united effort of progressive men and wom- 
en for more than a quarter of a century. 
One of the most interesting features of the 
occasion was the historical sketch of the 
library association, read by Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Long, who, with the exception of one 
year, has served continuously as a direc- 
tor since its organization in 1876. Twelve 
of the original stockholders were women. 
At the second annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation two more women were elected 
directors, and since then there have never 
been less than three women on the board. 

The original capital of the Barry Li- 
brary association, $1,500, provided a choice 
collectiun of books. The running expen- 
ses were met by donations, lectures and 
entertainments for about ten years, when 
the library was turned over to the city on 
condition of support. Atthe next annual 
election the property- owners voted a 
two-mill tax on property within the cor- 
poration for its maintenance. 

Among those interested in the library 
from the beginning were Benjamin D. and 
Mary Brown, who gave liberally of their 
service and substance. They planned to 
build a home for the library, but before 
their plans were matured Mr, Brown died, 
Mrs. Brown carried out the arrangements 
which her husband had not been able to 
fulfill, and made provision in her will for 
the building. It now stands completed; 
spacious and well-appointed, a monument 
to their memory. 

In view of the share women have had 
with men in the development of this 
library, it is not surprising that among 








the pictures on its walls are those of Lucy 
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Webster’s Dictionary and Woman’s Journal 





dollars, with the names and addresses, 


Index, New Census edition. 


For FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Woman's Journal at the 
reduced club rate of $1.50 each, we will mail, postpaid, on receipt of the six 


a Webster’s Dictionary, valued at Five 


Dollars, to the person sending us the four new names. 
This Dictionary is in the best style, in full sheep binding, with Dennison’s Patent 
It has the appearance and value of a ten-dollar book. 
Will not each of our readers get us four new subscribers, thereby promoting the 
suffrage cause, and receiving practically Five Dollars for doing so? 





ED 





Stone and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, that 
the ‘History of \Woman Suffrage’’ is on 
its shelves, and that for ten years the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL and the Union Signal 
have been in its reading-room, 
Mrs. Ada Brown is the librarian. 
F.M, A. 
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MBS. 8. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Her sum- 
mer address is Ashland, N. H., her winter 
address 17 Albemarle St., Boston. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says: ‘*Mrs. 
Susan §S. Fessenden is a woman of many 
and varied gifts, but she is always at her 
best when onthe platform. She hasa fine 
presence, a clear voice that can be heard 
in any hall, and perfect enunciation. As 
a lecturer, she is most Jogical and forceful, 
nor can she talk on any topic without 
elucidating it clearly, and winning her 
audience to her way of thinking.”’ 


Dr. George C. Lorimer, for many years 
pastor of Tremont Temple, Boston, says: 
“T regard an audience fortunate that can 
secure the services of Mrs. Fessenden. The 
dignity and graciousness of presence add 
charm to the richness of ber thought and 
the eloquence of her speech. She is a 
noble defender of a noble cause. | always 
hear her with profit and delight.”’ 


Rev I. J. Lansing of Boston writes: 
‘Mrs. Fessenden is one of the ablest 
speakers among the giited women of this 
country. To great vigor of understanding 
and remarkable power of logical state- 
ment, she adds rare persuasiveness of 
utterance; and with the charm of ready 
and facile speech unites a noble and mat- 
ronly dignity worthy of her high position 
and the great cause which she represents. 
Having listened to her on several occa- 
sions, greatly varied in type and demand- 
ing much versatility and adaptation, I 
must accord ber in each and every in- 
stance the praise due to distinguished 
success. Combining with these gifts a 
correspondingly elevated personal charac- 
ter, Iam honored in commending her as a 
highly endowed representative of the 
great causes which she pleads.,”’ 


Joseph Cook wrote of her: ‘‘Mrs, Fes- 
senden is one of the very few queens of 
the platform, She has wonderful intel- 
lectual balance, incisiveness and force, 
combined with the most winning and 
womanly grace and felicity of expression. 
She delights both the masculine and fem- 
inine auditors in avy assembly of educated 
people. Her good judgment, good taste, 
courage, alertness and success, are all of 
the highest order.”’ 


Frances E. Willard wrote: ‘‘Mrs, Fessen- 
den has long been regarded by me asa 
most scholarly and statesmanlike speaker. 
It is her good fortune to have something 
to say, and to say it with clearness and 
conviction, wit and wisdom. Mrs. Fes- 
senden is an all-round reformer. She un- 
derstands the principles of the Progress- 
ive Movement, and enforces them not only 
by cogent words, but thoroughly excellent 
deeds. Many of us feel that her field 
should be the nation rather than the 
nation’s most historic State.’’ 





Miss Alice Stone Blackwell writes: ‘I 





heartily agree with the high opinion often 
expressed by Rev. Anna H. Shaw of Mrs. 
Fessenden's abilities. Few speakers can 
match her in intellectual power, fine and 
dignified presence, wit, wisdom, and elo- 
quence, She has also shown herself pos- 
sessed of much ability as an organizer, a 
gift which many eloquent speakers lack,’’ 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthty Paper Published in London 








The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’ edited by DAvip SoskIcE 
and J. F.GReEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to R. Spence 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 


This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggle now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
‘Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN Lioyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALIce STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JourNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to “‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. boleea” ’ — 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 announces Five 
Lectures on South America, each beau ti- 
fully illustrated with 100 colored stereop- 
ticon views. ‘ 

1. Typical Life in Chile. 

A trip from New York via Isthmus of 
Panama, along the West Coast of South 
America to Valparaiso, Through the 
Republic by railway. The Topography 
and history of the country, habits and 
customs of the Chilians, interestingly 
told. 

. 2. The Peru of the Incas. 

A graphic account of these ancient peo- 
ple, the Incas. Their wonderful civiliza- 
tion fully illustrated. 

8. Reminiscences of Peru. 

A “heart to heart’”’ talk of many visits 
to Peru. A feature of this lecture is a 
trip on the Oroya Railway, which in 138 
miles rises to a point 1,500 feet higher 
than Pike’s Peak. 

4. Bolivia. 

A trip from the Coast of Peru to Are- 
quipa, thence across Lake Titicaca in 
order to reach La Paz, Bolivia’s Capital. 

5. Argentine Republic and Patagonia. 

A perfect revelation to those who deem 
Patagoniaa desolate, trackless waste. 





Boston, 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OP SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Womap 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





After April 1, te any Equal Suffrage 
Club within 30 miles of Boston, the 
Sefiorita will cheerfully give her talk 
upon, “Pow is the Ballot to Benefit 
Women?’ vr “Of what Benefit will the 
Ballot be to Women?”’ 


100 California Views, 10 Cents. 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in- 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Ho usEHoLp Uss 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for klet. "te wanted 
Scientific B Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 








HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 21, able to 
speak Evglish, wants to do either housework or 
farmwork, but housework by Frecrenes. Ad- 
dress Nathan Nazarian,7 Parnell St., East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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FATHERHOOD 


Though the name ‘Father and Mother's 
Club” may not be so euphonious as some, 
it surely is suggestive; for it accentuates 
the father as well as the mother. My first 
hearing of it suggested the fatherhood of 
Emerson, when he wrote Carlyle, in 1839, 
that he had a new reason why he should 
accept his ‘‘friendliest invitation’’ to visit 
him—a “blessed babe, pamed Ellen, al- 
most three weeks old, a little, fair, soft 
lump of contented humanity, incessantly 
sleeping, and with an air of incurious se- 
curity that says she has come to stay, has 
come to be loved, which has nothing 
mean aod quite piques me.”’ 

The next year he again writes his friend 
that the ‘softest, gracefullest little maid- 
en alive, creeping like a turtle with head 
erect all about the house”’ was well, while 
the little five-months-old Walao, ‘‘a love- 
ly wonder that made the universe look 
friendlier,’’ had ‘two deep blue wells for 
eyes, into which,” he wrote, ‘I gladly 
peer when I am tired.” 

The name of the club also recalled Ten- 
nyson’s father-love on the birth of his son 
Hallam, when he wrote John Foster, in 
1852: ‘I have seen beautiful things in my 
life, but I never saw anytbing more beau- 
tiful than the mother’s face as she lay by 
the young child an hour or two. after, or 
heard anything sweeter than the little 
lamb-like bleat of the young one. I had 
fancied that children after birth had been 
all shriek and war; but he gave out a lit- 
tle note of satisfaction every now and 
then, as he lay by his mother, which was 
the most pathetic sound in its helpless- 
ness I ever listened to. You see! talk 
almost like a bachelor, yet unused to 
these thinge."’ (Life of Tennyson.) 

The “‘three happy notes’’ he sent Mrs. 
Browning on this occasion must have par- 
ticularly appealed to her, for she wrote a 
friend (Mrs. Martin) that she “really never 
liked him so well before. Ido like men,” 
she concluded, ‘“‘who are not ashamed to 
be happy beside a cradle.” 

The father-love of Emerson, as we all 
know, permeated his life. How much 
time and thought he gave to the nursery! 
**There is nothing there,’’ he says in his 
journal, “that is not of the greatest inter- 
est. Every tear and every smile deserves 
a history, to say nothing of the stamping 
and screaming.’’ He kept a record of the 
childish words and acts, In which the 
‘petty oracles’? were chronicled like the 
anecdotes of Plutarch. Cabot, in his 
‘Life of Emerson,”’ tells us that the be- 
ginning of a childish quarrel, or outbursts 
of pettiness and silliness, were averted by 
requests to run into the study and see if 
the stove door was shut, or to go to the 
front gate and look at the clouds for a 
minute. The home discipline, he de- 
clares, was never neglected, though it was 
enforced by the greatest method. This 
was carried out even in relation to the 
servants; as, for instance, at a birthday 
party at his home, the children tumbled 
over the haycocks to the annoyance of the 
hired man. At his complaint, Emerson 
came out, ‘“‘with long strides,’’ and told 
them they must not “undo hard work.” 
He appealed to their sympathy: ‘‘The 
man has worked in the heat all day.”’ But 
even more he appealed to their duty and 
honor: ‘Now all go to work and put up 
the cocks.”’ He even stayed to see it 
done, lending a hand himself. Thus the 
father-love became helpful, supplement- 
ing the wise poems and essays he was 
writing in his study. 

This help was seen in the details of 
school as well as in home life. One of 
his children says that they talked with 
him as with their mates, and he seemed 
to enjoy it all as much as they. He would 
ask his son, when told of a new scholar, 
“Did you speak to her?” Upon being 
told that he had nothing to say, he would 
exclaim: ‘Speak, speak, if you have noth- 
ing to say! Ask her, ‘Don’t you admire 
my shoestrings?’ ”’ 

That the out-of-town boys and girls 
might not seem strangers in the school, 
he opened his house for an annual tea- 
party, when he talked with them and 
made them feel at home. To this picture 
of the Concord sage is added that of the 
Sunday afternoons, when, coming to his 
front entry about four o’clock, with a 
whistle he would call his children to take 
with him the walk of from four to eight 
miles in pnature’s province. His serene 
spirit found an undercurrent of joy in 
even the restlessness of childhood. His 
fatherhood was enriched by its faith and 
dependence. Its ingenuousness and sim- 
plicity pleased him. On his return from 
Europe in 1873, nothing cheered him 
more, as he was being escorted by the 
assembled crowd from the station to his 
home, than the two rows of school chil- 
dren adding their smiling faces to the 
occasion, 

As long as he was strong enough to 
bear it, he found comfort and strength in 
the companionship of his grandchildren. 
Thus, to the end, he realized what Words- 
worth bas said, that ‘‘Wisdom is ofttimes 








nearer when we stoop than when we | 


soar.”’ ELIZABETH PoRTER GOULD. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 23, 1904. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 


LUCY STONE REMEMBERED. 
Detroit, Micu., AUG. 22, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Perhaps you would like to know that 
other organizations besides the suffrage 
clubs celebrate Lucy Stone’s birthday. 
The Detroit W. C. T. U. bas done so 
twice. Last year, on Aug. 13, we held a 
largely-attended evening meeting, where 
the exercises, songs, speeches, and recita- 
tions all referred to Lucy Stone. This 
year, after the introductory address, the 
program was made up of readings from 
the WomANn’s JouRNAL relative to the 
progress of women; thinking that, if she 
were cognizant of our doings, such a pro- 
gram would best please her. 

We had planned to have the program 
upon the boat running to Belle Isle, stop- 
ping at the island for a basket lunch. 
But the sky was so threatening that we 
decided not to leave the boat, but to ride 
back and forth from the city to the 
island. 

After completing our program we 
watched the clouds for a few minutes, re- 
calling a childish habit of imagining that 
the clouds assumed forms of animals, 
changing to other animals in quick suc- 
cession. Then we proceeded to our Junch- 
eon and general conversation, 

The sky all this time was a dense black 
to the eastward, from whicb lightning 
might have flashed at any minute. To 
the northward it was full of soft, billowy 
clouds; to the westward a clear, deep 
blue, reaching almost to the zenith. The 
hour was a little past sunset. All at once, 
our attention was attracted to a little 
white cloud in the center of the blue, 
with no other cloud near. 

It was the form of an angel with drawn 
sword, standing before a crouching mons- 
ter at her feet, Its head was thrown 
backward, and enormous jaws were wide- 
ly extended, as if to swallow her bodily. 
Gradually, the expanding jaws disap- 
peared, and the animal assumed the form 
of a crouching, good-natured, Newfound- 
land dog; the sword and wings of the 
angel melted away; the beast was entirely 
gone, and a lovely woman only remained. 
She, too, soon disappeared, It was beau- 
tiful. Was it prophetic? 

Very truly yours, 
Mary A. WILLARD. 


a> 


NEW JERSEY. 





Lditors Woman's Journal: 

A meeting on woman suffrage was held 
in the parlors of the Monomonock Inn, 
Caldwell, N. J., on Aug. 25, Mrs. Cornelia 
H. Cary presiding. Miss Ada M. Hall, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., was the speaker. She 
gave to an appreciative audience of thirty- 
two ladies from the hotel and town an in- 
teresting, instructive and inspiring ad- 
dress, on ‘‘Why Mothers Need the Ballot.” 
She spoke of the four States, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Idaho and Wyoming, in which wom- 
en are allowed to vote, and said that wo- 
man suffrage is now an established fact; 
also that New York was the first State to 
allow married women to own property. 

Miss Hall opened the subject with the 
quotation, ‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world,”’ and proceeded to prove 
that the most direct and permanent good 
done by mothers and women in general 
would be accomplished by the ballot. 
Instances were given where women were 
allowed to vote, which resulted in great 
good. In closing she said, “Shall the 
mother and father, the man and woman, 
share equally in controlling the possibili- 
ties of this wonderful country? Then you 
must put in the hand of woman the one 
sceptre the republic recognizes, the bal- 
lot.”’ 

Mrs. William H. Bond, the president of 
the Woman’s Political Study Club of 
Caldwell, was presented, and gave a short 
but interesting talk on the subject, giving 
a few examples coming under her own 
observation of the disadvantages of wom- 
en’s not being allowed to vote in New 
Jersey. 

The meeting was then opened for ques- 
tions, whereupon Mrs. E. R. Laine, of 
Caldwell, asked if all the Mormon women 
were allowed to vote. Miss Hall answered 
in the affirmative, stating that the consti- 
tution of Utah called for woman suffrage 
and the abolishing of polygamy. 

A vote of thanks was given to Miss 
Hall and also to Mrs. William H. Bond, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

ANNIE L. FULLER, Sec. pro tem. 








PLEASANT WORDS. 

A friend in San Francisco writes: ‘‘I read 
the JouRNAL with great delight. Lalways 
find just what lam interestedin. . . I 
always look for the ‘‘Comers and Goers.”’ 





A friend in Illinois writes, enclosing a 
renewal of ber subscription: 

“I am sorry to be so delinquent in pay- 
ing. Iam always in haste to read it, and 
I know I should be just as prompt in pay- 
ing for it.’’ 





COLLINSVILLE, Conn., AuG. 17, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Enclosed please find P. O. order for 
$2.50. It is my 22d continuous annual 
subscription. I could not deny myself of 
it more than of my daily bread. I hope 
the JouRNAL will be continued as long as 
it is needed, or till after the millennium 
appears. 

I realize that my subscription must 
soon cease, having passed the 90th mile- 
stone in my life’s journey. But unlike 
my own, the vigor of the JoURNAL in- 
creases with its years. 

Emity P. Couuins. 





ON FILE IN TORONTO. 


Toronto, Ava, 16, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are here on a summer trip, and you 
will be interested to know that I saw 
yesterday in the Parliament Building the 
Woman’s JOURNAL on file, and I rejoiced 
to see its gospel in Canada, where women 
already have municipal suffrage. It was 
in the reading-room. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 





THE DRAMA, 





CasTLE SQuARE THEATRE.—For the 
week beginning Labor Day, Monday, Sept. 
5, the management announce the emo- 
tional drama, ‘‘Rose Michel,’’ one of the 
famous Union Square stock company’s 
productions almost a generation ago. This 
play was written by Ernest Blum and 
originally presented at the Ambigu, Paris, 
Jan. 25, 1875. Its merits gained the 
play a special production at the Union 
Square. It had a run of over 100 
nights, followed by almost equal successes 
in all the great cities of England and 
America. The story deals with the results 
of the robbery and murder of the Baron 
De Grandchamps by the husband of Rose 
Michel, an innkeeper of Sureener. The 
Baron had on his person 100,000 francs, 
which he had received from his wife’s 
lover, Mr. de Boisey under compromising 
circumstances. Rose discovers the theft, 
and, securing the money from her hus- 
band, Pierre, returns it to its original 
owner, de Boisey, and upon the discovery 
of the money in his possession he is arrest- 
ed for the murder of the Baron. The plot 
of the play turns upon the dilemma in 
which Rose finds herself as being the only 
witness who can clear de Boisey at the 
expense of the life of her husband, to whom 
she is devoted. The usual distribution of 
souvenir boxes of chocolate bonbons will 
be made at the Monday matinée, 


TREMONT THEATRE.—‘“‘The Sho-Gun,”’ 
now in its second week, is proving by all 
odds the most successful production ever 
brought out at this place. Since the open- 
ing night the theatre has been packed at 
practically every performance. Geo. Ade’s 
bright, witty and satirical lines are meet- 
ing with warm response from the audi- 
ences, and Gustav Luders’ music is by all 
odds the most tuneful he has yet written. 
The score contains any number of individ- 
ual numbers that are sure to be whistled, 
while the costumes and scenery are a 
strong feature of the production. The 
color schemes are perfect, and in design 
the costumes are thoroughly in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the piece. The 
chorus is a large one, and is made up of 
fresh young voices, The engagement of 
“The Sho Gun” is a limited one. A holi- 
day matinee will be given next Monday, 
Labor Day. 


Boston THEATRE. — ‘‘Quincy Adams 
Sawyer,’”’ the great rural New England 
play, which has had several remarkably 
successful engagements at the Boston 
Theatre, will open the season at that play- 
house on Saturday night, Sept. 3, and will 
continue to be the attraction for the fol- 
lowing week only, with an extra matinee 
on Labor Day, ‘n addition to the regular 
Wednesday and Saturday matinee. 

It is seldom that the pulpit speaks ap- 
provingly of the stage, but while “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer” was having its summer 
run in St. Louis, Rev. Crozier G. Adams, 
D. D., of St. John’s Church, wrote one of 
the members of the company, who was of 
his congregation: 

‘Dear Miss Hadley: The play is so 
sweet and natural, the action so bright 
and cheerful, the characters so hearty and 
homelike, and the whole tenor of the play 
so pure and wholesome, that I wish every- 
body in the world could see it. It is bet- 
ter than athousand sermons. And each 
one of you did his part so well that I can- 
nut but feel that you are all just as good 
as you seem. May God prosper you in all 
your work, and daily enlarge your sphere 
of usefulness in His world!”’ 

As the engagement is for one week 
only, seats should be secured in advance. 


WANTED. 


September first, a rapid and thoroughly 
competent woman Stenographer and Type- 
writer, college graduate. Good prospect 
of advancement. Apply, stating experi- 
ence and giving references, to 
Bryn MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Penn. 














NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harrgrert Taytor Upton and Exizaseta J Hauser. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 


California W. S. A., Los Angeles, in October. 


Illinois W. S. A., Chicago, Oct. 1. 


Minnesota W. S. A., Anoka, October 4 and 5. 


Ohio W. S. A., London, Oct. 12 and 13. 


N. Y. State W. S. A., Auburn, Oct. 17, 18, 19. 
Rbode Island W. S. A., Providence, Oct. 20. 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Attleboro, Oct. 21. 
Michigan W. S. A., Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 


Iowa W. S. A., Sheldon, Oct. 26, 27, 28. 
Maine W. S. A., Portland, Nov. 1 and 2. 


Pennsylvania W. S. A., Philadelphia, Nov. 4. 
Maryland W. S. A., at Baltimore, Nov. 15. 
Kentucky E. R. A., Lexington, Nov. 17 and 18. 





It is recommenced that a Memorial Organizatioa Fund, to perpetuate the memory 
of our pioneer workers, be established, by requesting clubs of less than fifty members 
to contribute one dollar; between fifty and one hundred members, two dollars: aj 
exceeding one hundred members, three dollars annually; said funds to be placed jp 
the hands of the National Treasurer. That twenty dollars from this fund be given to 
the club or individual under whose auspices a new club, of not less than twenty mem. 
bers, is formed, and after such club has been certified to by the Executive Committee 
of the State in which it is formed and has been in active existence for one year. The 
work must be done under the auspices of the State Association, where one exists 
without the assistance of a paid organizer.— Plan of Work. , 

Two Clubs have voted money to this fund since last week; both from Minnesota— 
the Minneapolis P. E. C., 3.00; Anoka P. E. C., $1.00. 





The Headquarters force a few days ago were gladdened to receive the following 


telegram: 
splendid. ANNA H, SHaw.” 

At this writing, Aug. 27, Mr. and Mrs, 
they are not delayed. 


“Mt. Airy, Pa., Aug. 22d. Safe at home, 


Good voyage. Miss Anthony 


Catt are landing in New York provided 





The call for free literature for distribution at Fairs and Reunions has been 
daily increasing during the past week. One order was for 1,445 of ‘*Do You Know?” 





We should have floating from National Headquarters on all pleasant days the 
American flag together with a streamer ‘Taxation without representation is tyranny, 


Women are taxed.”’ 


So great are the calls for money for the different branches of 


our work that we have not felt we ought to buy a flag for this purpose, and it has 
occurred to the writer toask through this Column for the contribution of a flag. It 
may be that some of you have a large flag which you are not using that you might 
like to present, or it may be that some of you have not given as much as you care to 


give to the N. A. W.S. A., and would like 


to buy us a new flag. It would still be 


your flag, for the National Association is yours. 





Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton, the President of the New Jersey Woman Suffrage 


Association, is resting in the White Mountains. 


Mrs. Sexton labored earnestly in the 


work of summer meetings along the Jersey coast and needed a vacation. 





Word comes directly to Headquarters from Lily Dale that Woman’s Day there 


was a great success, 


As usual the grounds and buildings were decurated with our 


colors, and a banner with ‘‘Welcome to Political Equality’’ greeted all visitors at the 


entrance. 


breathes freedom for women. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman was one of the speakers, and fully one 
thousand people were in the afternoon audience. 
under the auspices of women, and was a great success. 


The usual ball in the evening was 
The air of Lily Dale certainly 





Mrs. Stockwell and Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer have each written of the Lucy Stone 
birthday celebration which the Minneapolis Club annualiy gives at the summer home 


of Mrs. Elizabeth McClary on White Bear Lake, 


The object of this summer meeting 


is to celebrate the birthday of Lucy Stone, and to do at the same time the thing 
which she was so successful in doing, namely, the raising of money. At this meeting 
the amount raised was more than that needed to redeem Minnesota’s pledge made to 


the National at Washington. The meeting 


was held on the porch, and there wasa 


program suitable to the occasion, after which luncheon was served, followed by 


toasts. 


— 


It was a profitable and enjoyable day. 





— 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





COOK.—Armenian cook, who worked a year 
in Danvers Hospital, wants a place in private 
family or institution. Address John Manoukian, 
3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 20, who has 
been six months in this country, wants a place 
to do housework where he can learn English. Is 
described as ‘a good, honest fellow, willing to 
work.” Address Miss E. L. Brett, 14 Forest St., 
Middleboro’, Mass. 





AN AKMENIAN desires work.in a store or 
ina house. Can give good references. Address 
H. K. Vorperian, 107 Gardner St., Lynn, Mass. 





GENERAL WORK.—A Greek, 27 years old 
wants any work thathe cando. Isa graduate of 
Anatolia College. with good recommendations for 
character and industry from its president, also 
from employers in this country, for intelligence 
and faithfulness. Understands the care of 
horses; has taught school, worked on the electric 
cars, etc. es not drink or smoke. Under- 
stands English, French, ancient and modern 
Greek, Armenian avd Turkish, Could act as 
waiter, teamster, coachman, farm help, or gen- 
eral outside man to take care of garden and 

rounds. Address T. Y., 172 South in Street 

rovidence, R. I. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian boy of 18, former 
student of Aintab College, speaking a little Kng- 
lish, wants to do housework where he can receive 
English lessons. Address George Dikranian, 
oe D.Kapelian, 361 Washington St., Dorchester, 

88. 





OFFICE WORK.—American girl, writing a 
good hand, wants to do office work. Good at 
writing, copying. etc. Address Miss MAry V. 
HiGG1ns, Hotel Ideal, Waterford, St., Boston. 





PROF. FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Litterateur 
end Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





FARM WORK. — Man who has done farm 
work in Egypt, can milk, and speaks a little Engs 
lish, wants a place on a farm. Address Charlie, 
Garabedian, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass- 





GENERAL WORK.— armenian of 25, who 
has been a chemist, a compositor, and a worker 
in a blind-factory, wants housework, farm work, 
or any employment that he can get. Has a cer- 
tificate as a chemist from the Patriarch at Smyr- 
na, and from the British Consul at the same 
city. Address D. Farrier, 2 May Place, off Oak 





St., Boston, Mass. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANAGE. —The Arme- 
nian Orphanage at Broussa, Turkey, established 
thirty years ago, urgently needs funds to contin- 
ue its good work. Contributions received by 
Hion. H. P. Brewster, Traders’ National Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y., or may be sent direct to Mr. 
Baghasarian, President Broussa Orphanage, 

Broussa, Turkey. 





AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT typewritten and 
ee a for the press. Metaphysical and psycho- 
ogical work a specialty. Difficult penmanship is 
accurately rendered, and the workmanship 4l- 
ways of the best. Will revise and arrange all 
details if desired. Address Miss LORAINE Fol- 
LETT, 22 Munroe 8t., Somerville Mass. 


GENERAL WORK.— Armenian of 21, speak- 
ing a little English, wants any kind of work he 
can do, Has washed dishes for three weeks ata 
Salvation Army refuge, and the S. A. Captain is 
pieased with him. Address Garabed Haroutun- 
aln, 3 Riverside Place, Cambridge, Mass. 








ARMENIAN STUDENT of 20 wants to work 
mornings and evenings for his board, and attend 
high school. President Lee, of the French-Amet- 
ican College, where he has studied during the 

ast year, writes: “‘He has proved himself capa 

le, faithful and trustworthy. [commend himto 
the favorable consideration of any who may need 
efficient service.” Speaks English, and writes 4 
beautiful hand. Address R. N. SERABIAN, 4 
Sbawmut Avenue, Boston. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss ViD4 
GoLpDsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish t0 

keep in touch with what is happening !2 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ ° 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscriptio® 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, t0 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melboarune, Australia. 


TO LET. 
Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbué 
Avenue. Apply to 
MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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